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OUTSIDE INN 

CHAPTER I 
A Good Little DREAJfic 

1ELUAH PEEBLES MARTIN, of the 
city and county of Harrison, in the 
fitate of Rhode Island, being of sound and dis- 
posing mind and memory, do make and declare 
the following, as and for, my last will and tes« 
tamen^ • • • I wish you'd take your head 
out of that barrel, Nancy, and listen to the doc* 
ument that is going to make you rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice/' 

**I was beyond them ansrway.** The young 
woman in blue serge made one last effectual 
dive into the depths of excelsior, the topmost 
billows of which were surging untidily over the 
ledge of a big crate in the middle of the base-» 
ment floor, and secured a nest of blue and rose 
colored, teacups, which she proceeded to UQ-^ 
wrap lovingly and display on a convenient pack* 
fng box. ^^ot one single thing broken in thi| 
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2 OUTSIDE INN 

whole Iot» Billy. • • • What is a disposiiiif 
mind and m^nory, anyhow?^ 

''You don't deserve to know/' the blond yoonir 
man in the Norfolk jacket assured her, adjust- 
ing himself more firmly to the idiosjoicrasies of 
the rackefy step-ladder he was striding. 
'Tou're not human about this. Here you are 
suddenly in possession of a fortune. Money 
enough to make you independently wealthy for 
the rest of your life— money you didn't know 
the existence of, two weeks ago— fed to you by 
ia gratuitous providence. A legacy is a legacy^ 
and deserves to be treated as such, and I pro- 
pose to see that it gets what it deserves^ with* 
out any more shilly-shanjring." 

'Tm a busy woman," Nancy groaned, ^and 
I've hammered my finger to a pulp, trjring to 
open this crate, while you perch on a broken 
step-ladder and prate to me of legacies. The 
saucers to these cups may be in here^ and I 
can't wait to find out Fm perfectly crazy 
about this warew IVb English — Wedgewood» 
you know.** 

'1 didn't know.'' Billy resignedly let him- 
self to the floor, and appropriated the screw* 
driver. ^I thought Wedgewood was dove color^ 
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A GOOD LITTLE DBEAM 8 

and consisted chiefly of ladies in deshabille, do- 
ing the tango on a parlor ornament. I smashed 
one in my youth, so I know. There, if 8 open 
now. I may as well unpack whaf s here. These 
seem to be demi-tasses. 

*You may tempt your upper classes. 

With your villainous demi-tasses. 

But Heaven will protect the working girV 

he finished lugubriously, in a wailing baritone^ 
taking an imaginary encore by bowing a head 
picturesquely adorned with a crop of excelsior 
ciurls, accumulated during his activities in and 
about the barrel. 

**The trouble with the average tea-room, or 
Arts and Crafts table dliote,'' Nancy said, sink- 
ing into the depths of a broken armchair in the 
comer of the dim, overcrowded interior, **is 
that when the pinch comes, quantity is sacri- 
ficed to quality. Smaller portions of food, and 
chipped chinaware. People who can't keep a 
place up, let it run down genteelly. They won't 
compromise on quality. I should never be like 
that I should go to tiie ten-cent stores and 
replenish my whole establishment, if I couldn't 
make it pay with imported ware and Colonial 
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silver. Fd never go to the other extreme. Fd 
never be so i>erceptibl7 second-rate, but in the 
matter of furnishings as well as food values, 
I'd find my perfect balance between quality 
and quantity, and keep if 

''I believe you would. You are a thorough 
child, when you set about a thing. Ill bet you 
know the restaurant business from A to Z/' 

'1 do. You know, I studied the organization 
of every well-run restaurant in New York, 
when I was doing field work from Teachers' 
College. Fve read every book on the subject 
of Diet and Nutrition and Domestic Economy 
that I could get my hands on. I'm just ready 
now for the practical application of all my 
theories.'* 

''Nancy Calory Martin is your real name. I 
don't blame you for hating to give up this tea- 
room idea. You've dug so deep into the possi- 
bilities of it, that you want to go through. I 
get that" 

Nancy's eyes widened in satiric admiration. 

''You could understand almost anything, 
couldn't you, Billy?" she mocked. 

"All I want now," Billy continued imperturb- 
ably, ''is a chance to make you understand 
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Bomething/' He smote the document in his left 
hand. ''Of course, your uncle's lawyer has ex- 
plained all the details in his letters to you» but 
if you won't read the letters or familiarize your- 
self with the contents of this will, somebody 
has got to explain it to you in words of one syl- 
lable. My legal training, slight as it is — *' 

''Sketchy is the better word, don't you think 
80,Billyr 

''Slight as it is"— -except for a prodigious 
frown, Billy ignored the interruption, though 
he took advantage of her suddenly upright po- 
sition to encircle her neatly with a barrel hoop» 
ias if she were the iron peg in a game of quoits 
•-—"enables me to put the fact before you in a 
few short, sharp, well-chosen sentences. I 
won't again attempt to read the document — '* 

"You'd better not," Nancy interrupted with* 
teingly, 'Vour delivery is poor. Besides, I don't 
want to know what is in that will. If I had, it 
stands to reason that I would have found out 
long before this. Fve had it three dajrs." 

"You've had it three days and never once 
looked into itr BOIy groaned. "Who started 
fedl tills scandal about the curiosity of ^men^ 
hnyway?** 
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•*I don't want to know what* s in It," Nancy 
insisted. **Ab long as Fm not in possession of 
any definite facts, I can ignore it. I've got the 
Idnd of mind that must deal with concrete facta 
concretely." 

Billy grinned* 'I'd hate the job of trying to 
subpoena you/' he said, 'l>ut you'd make a cork* 
ing good witness, on the stand. Of course, you 
can proceed for a certain length of time on the 
theory that what you don't know can't hurt 
you, but take it from me, little girl, what you 
oufi^t to know and don't know is the thing thaf 8 
bound to hurt you most tremendously in the 
long run. What are you afraid of, anjrway, 
Nancy?" 

'Tm not afraid of ansrthing," Nancy corw 
rected him, with some heat. '1 just plain dont 
want to be interrupted at this stage of my 
career. I consider it an impertinence of Uncle 
Elijah, to make me his heir. I never saw him 
but once, and I had no desire to see him that 
time. It was about ten years ago, and I caugfal 
la grippe germ from him. He told me betweem 
bneezes that I was too big a girl to wear H 
tness of EiEtir streaming down my back like at 
baby. I stuck out my tongue at him, but he waq 
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too near-sifirhted to see it. Why couldn't he 
have left his money to an eye and ear in* 
firmary? Or the Sailors' Snug Retreat? Or — 
or—'' 

"If you really don't want the money," Billy 
said, ''it's your privilege to endow some insti* 
tution — ** 

"You know very well that I can't get rid of 
money that way," Nancy cried hotly. "I am at 
least a responsible person. I don't believe in 
these promiscuous, eleemosynary institutions. 
It would be against all my principles to con-* 
tribute money to any such philanthropy. I 
know too much about them — but he didn't. He 
could have disposed of his money to any one of 
la dozen of these mid-Victorian charities, but 
no — he was just one of those old parties that 
want to shift their responsibilities on to young 
shoulders, and so he chose mine." 

'TTou don't speak very kindly of your dear 
Iflead relative." 

*! don't feel very kindly toward him. Hd 
was a meddling old creature. He nevar gave 
kny member of the family a cent when they 
iwanted it and needed it Now that I've just 
got my life in shape, and know what I want to 
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do with it without being beholden to anybody 
on earthy he leaves me a whole lot of super- 
fluous money/' 

''If I weren't engaged to Caroline, who is a 
jealous woman, though I say it as shouldn't, 
I'd be tempted to undertake the management of 
your fortune myself," Billy said reflectively; 
"as it is — honor — '' 

"I know what I want to do with my life,** 
Nancy continued, as if he had not spoken. ''I 
want to run an efficiency tea-room and serve 
dinner and breakfast and tea to my fellow men 
and women. I want the perfectly balanced ra- 
tion, perfectly served, to be my contribution to 
the cause of humanily/' 

She looked about her ruefully. The sun, 
through the barred dusty windows, struck in 
long slant rays, athwart the confusion of the 
cellar, illuminating piles upon piles of gay, blue 
latticed chinaware, — cups set out methodically 
In rows on the lids and bottoms of packing 
boxes; assorted sizes of plates and saucers, 
jgraded pyramidically, rising from the floor. 
(There were also individual copper casseroles 
and serving dishes, and a heterogeneous assort* 
fnent of Japanese basketry tangled in excelsior 
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and tissue. A wandering sunbeam took her 
hair, displaying its amber, translucent quality. 

'^I've just got capital enough to get it going 
right; to swing it for the first year, even if I 
don't make a cent on it. It's my one big chance 
to do my share in the world, and to work out 
my own salvation. This legacy is a menace to 
all my dreams and plans.'' 

"I see that," Billy said. **What I don't see is 
what you gain by refusing to let it catch up 
with you." 

"You're not it till you're tagged. That's all. 
If I don't know whether my income is going to 
be five thousand dollars or twenty-five thousand 
a year, I can go on unpacking teacups with — ** 

Billy whistled. 

"Five thousand or twenty-five— my darling 
Nancy! You'll have fifty thousand a year at 
the very lowest estimate. The actual money is 
more than five hundred thousand dollars. The 
stock in the Union Rubber Company will 
amount to as much again, maybe twice as much. 
You're a real heiress, my dear, with wads o£ 
real money to show for it. That's what I'm 
trjring to tell you." 

"Fifty thousand a yearT' Nancy turned i 
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shocked fac^ from which the color slowly 
drained, leaving it blue-white. 'Tifty thousand 
a year I You're mad. It can't be Y* 

**Yes'um. Fifty thousand at least." 

Nancy's pallor increased. She closed her 
eyes. 

"Dont do that," BiUy said sharply. ''No 
woman can faint on me just because she's had 
money left her. You make me feel like the 
srhost of Hamlet's father." 

Nancy clutched at his sleeve. 

"Don't, Billy I" she besought. 'Tm past jok- 
ing now. Fifty thousand a year I Why, Uncle 
Elijah bought fifteen-doUar suits and fifteen- 
cent lunches. How could a retired sea captain 
get all that money by investing in a little rub- 
ber, and getting to be president of a little rub- 
ber company?" 

'Thaf s how. Be a good sensible girl, and 
face the music." 

**I11 have to give up the tea-room." 

Billy laid a consolatory arm over her shoul- 
der, and patted her awkwardly. 

**Cheer up," he said, 'there's worse things In 
this world than money. The time may come 
when youll be grateful to your poor little old 
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uncle, for his nifty little fifty thousand per 
annum.'' 

Nancy turned a tragic face to him. 

**I tell you I'm not grateful to him/' she said, 

''and I doubt if I ever will be. I don't want the 

stupid money. I want to work life out in my 

own way. I know I've got it in me, and I want 

my chance to prove it. I want to give myself, 

my own brain and strength, to the job I've se* 

lected as mine. Now, it's all spoiled for me. 

I'm subsidized. I'm done for, and I can't see 

any way out of it." 

**You can give the money away." 

'1 can't. Giving money away is a special 

science of itself. If I devote my life to doing 

that as it should be done, I won't have time or 

energy for anjrthing else. I'm not a philanthro* 

pist in that sense. I wanted my restaurant to 

be philanthropic only incidentally. I wanted 

to cram my patrons with the full value of 

ibeir money's worth of good nourishing food ; 

to increase the eflSciency of hundreds of 

people who never suspected I was doing it, by 

scientific methods of feeding. Thaf s my dream." 

''A good little dream, all right" 

'To make people eat the right food ; to help 
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tliem to a fuller and more effective use of 
themselves by supplying them with the proper 
fuel for their functions/* 

''You could buy a chain of restaurants with 
the money you've goV 

'1 don't want a chain of restaurants." 

**Yovi can endow a perpetual diet squad. 
You can buy out the whole Life Extension 
Institute. If you would only stop to think of 
the advantages of having all the money you 
wanted to spend on anything you wanted, 
you'd—" 

"Billy," Nancy said solemnly, Tve been 
through all that. If I had thought I would 
have been a better person with a great deal of 
money at my disposal, I — ^I might have — ^" 

'^Married Dick," Billy finished for her. *1 
forgot that interesting possibility. I suppose 
to a girl who has just turned down a cold five 
millions, this meager little proposition" — he 
flourished the crumpled document in his hand^ 
'lias no real allure. Lord ! What a world this 
is. You'll marry Dick yet. Them as has — > 
gits. It never rains but it pours. To the victor 
belong the spoils, et cetera, et cetera — ^" 

"Money simply does not interest me." 
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''Dick interests yoiL I don't know to what 
extent, but he interests you/' 

''Don't be sentimental, Billy. Just because 
you're in love with Caroline, you can't make 
all your other friends marry each other. Tell 
me what to do about this legacy. What is custo- 
mary when you get a lump of money like that? 
I suppose 111 have to begin to get rid of all 
this inmiediately." There was more than a 
hint of tears in her voice, but she smiled at 
Billy bravely. "I'm so perfectly crazy about 
these— these cups and saucers, Billy. See the 
lovely way that rose is split to fit into the 
design. Oh, when do I come into possession, 
anyway?" 

"You don't come into possession right away, 
you know. You don't inherit for a couple of 
years, under the Rhode Island law. The f or<» 
malities will take — *\ 

"Billy Boynton, do jrou mean to day that 
I won't have to do a blessed thing about thia 
fnoney for two years?" Nancy shrieked. 

"Why, no. It takes a certain amount of red 
tape to settle an estate, to probate a will, etc., 
and the law allows a period of time, varying 
in different states — ^' 
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^Oho ! Is there ansrihing in all fhis universe 
so stupid as a man?' Nancy interrupted fer* 
vently. ''Why didn't you tell me that before? 
Do you suppose I care how much money I have 
two years from now? Two years of freedom, 
why, that's all I want, Billy. There you've 
been sitting up winking and blinkinsr at me 
like a sympathetic old owl, when all I needed 
to know was that I had two years of grace. 
Of course, Fll go on with my tea-room« and 
not a soul shall know the difference/' 

''While the feminine temperament has mjt 
hearty admiration and my most cordial endorse* 
ment,'' Billy murmured, "there are things 
about it— r" 

"I won't have to tell anybody, will I ?" 

"There's no law to that effect. If your 
friends don't know it from you, they're not 
likely to hear it." 

"I haven't mentioned it,** Nancy said. "I 
only told you, because it seemed rather in your 
line of work, and I was getting so much mall 
about it, I thought it would be wise to hava 
some one look it over." 

*Tve given up my law practice and Caroline 
for three days in your service." 
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**YouVe done more than well, Billy, and Tm 
grateful to you. Of course, you would have 
saved me days of nervous wear and tear if it 
had only occurred to you to tell me the one 
simple little thing that was the essential point 
of the whole matter. If I had known that I 
didn't inherit for two years, I wouldn't have 
cared wJuit was in that will.'' 

Billy stared at her feelingly. 

''A peculiar sensation always comes over 
me," he said musingly, ''after I spend several 
hours uninterruptedly in the society of SL 
woman who is using her mind in any way. I 
couldn't explain it to you exactly. It's a kind 
of impression that my own brain has begun to 
disintegrate, and to — ** 

"Don't be too hard on yourself, Billy.'* 
Nancy soothed him sweetly, — ^Billy was not one 
of the people to whom she habitually allowed 
full conversational leeway : "Swear you won't 
jtell Caroline or Betty— or Dick." 

"I swear." 

Nancy held out her hand to him. 

"You're a good boy," she said, "and I appro* 
date you, which is more than Caroline does, 
Fm afraid. Run along and see her now — ^I 
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don't need you any more, and you're probably, 
dying to." 

Billy bowed over her hand, lingeringly and 
politely, but once releasing it, he shook his 
big frame, and straightening up, drew a long 
deep breath of something very like relief. 

**With all deference to your delightful sex," 
he said, 'the only society that Fm djring for at 
the present moment is that of the old family 
bar-keep/' 

As Billy left her, Nancy turned to her base^ 
ment window, and stood looking out at the 
quaint stone court he had to cross in order to 
reach the high gate that guarded the entrance* 
to the marble worker's establishment, under 
the shadow of which it was her intention to 
open her out-of-door tea-room. She watched 
him dreamily as he made his way among the 
dnerary urns, the busts and statues and bas- 
reliefs that were a part of the stock in trade 
bf her incongruous business associate. 

In her investigation of the various sorts and 
conditions of restaurants in New York, she 
characteristically hit upon the garden restau- 
rant; a commonplace in the down-town table 
d'hdte district, as the ideal setting for hec 
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adventure in practical philanthropy, whfle the 
ubiquitous tea-room and antique-shop combi- 
xiation gave her the inspiration to stage her 
own undertaking even more spectacularly. 
Her enterprise was destined to flourish pictur- 
esquely in the open court during the fair 
months of the year, and in the winter months, 
or in the event of a bad storm, to be housed 
under the eaves in the rambling garret of the 
eld bride building, the lower floor of which 
was given over to traffic in marbles. 

She sighed happily. Billy, extricating him- 
self from the grasp of an outstretched marble 
hand, which had seemed to clutch desperately 
at his elbow, and narrowly escaping a plunge 
into a too convenient bird*s bath, turned to see 
her eyes following him, and waved gaily, but 
she scarcely realized that he had done so. It 
was rather with the eye of her mind that she 
was contemplating the dark, quadrangular 
area outstretched before her. In spirit she 
was moving to and fro among the statuary, 
bringing a housewifely order out of the chaos 
that prevailed, — ^placing stone ladies draped in 
stone or otherwise ; cherubic babies, destined to 
perpetual cold water bathing; strange mort- 
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uary furniture, in the juxtaposition that would 
make the most effective background for hex: 
enterprise. 

She saw the gritty, gray paving stones of 
the court cleared of their litter, and scoured 
free from discoloration and grime, set with 
dozens of little tables immaculate in snowy 
napery and shiny silver, and arranged with 
careful irregularily at the most alluring angle. 
She saw a staff of Hebe-like waitresses in blue 
chambray and pink ribbons, to match the china-» 
ware, and all bearing a marked resemblance to 
herself in her last flattering photograph, mov- 
ing among a crowd of well brought up but 
palpably imi>overished young people, — ^mostly 
social workers and artists. They were all 
young, and most of them very beautiful. In 
all her twenty-five years, she had never before 
been so close to a vision realized, as she was 
at that moment. 

''Outside Inn," she said to herself, still smil-» 
ing. **Ws a perfect name for it, really. Out* 
side Inn r' 



CHAPTER II 

Apfucants fob Blue Chambrat 

ANN MARTIN was an orphan of New 
England extraction. Her father, the 
eldest child of a simple unpretentious country 
family in Western Massachusetts, had been a 
brilliant but erratic throw-back to Mayflower 
traditions and Puritan intellectualism. He had 
married a girl with much the same ancestry as 
his own, but herself bom and brought up in 
New York, and of a generation to which the 
assumption of prerogative was a natural 
Tather than an acquired characteristic. The 
possession of a comfortable degree of fortune 
and culture was a matter of course with Ann 
IWinslow, while to poor David Martin education 
in the finer things of life, and the opportu- 
nity to indulge his taste in the choice of sur* 
Toundings and associates, were hard-won priv* 
ileges. 

Both parents had been killed in a railroad 
accident when Ann, or Nancy as her mother had 
insisted on calling her from the day of hec 
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christening, was about seven years old. She 
had been placed in the care of a maternal aunt^ 
and had flourished in the heart of a well 
ordered establishment of the mid-Victorian 
type, run by a vigorous, rather worldly old 
lady. 

From her lovely mother — ^Ann Winslow had 
been more than a merely attractive or pretty 
woman ; she had the real grace and distinction, 
and purify of profile that placed her in the 
actual category of beauty, — ^Nancy had inherit- 
ed a healthy and equitable outlook on life^ 
while her father, irresistible and impracticable 
being that he was, had endowed her with s 
certain eccentric and adventurous spirit in the 
investigation of it. 

She had been educated in a boarding-schoolt 
forty minutes' run from New York, and had 
specialized in the domestic sciences and basket 
baU ; and on attaining her majority had taken 
up a course or two at Columbia, rather more 
to put off the evil day of assuming the responsi* 
bility of the stuffy, stately old house in Wash- 
ington Square than because she ever expected 
to make any use of her superfluous education 
She was conceded by every one to be her aunfa 
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heir, but old Miss Window died intestate, very 
suddenly in Nancjr's twenty-third year ; and the 
beneficiaries of this accident, most of them ex- 
tremely well-to-do themselves, combined to 
make Nancy a regular allowance until she was 
twenty-five. On her twenty-fifth "birthday fif- 
teen thousand dollars was deposited to her ac* 
count in the Trust Company which conserved 
the family fortunes of the Winslows, and 
Nancy understood that they considered their 
duty by her to be done. It was with this fifteen 
thousand dollars that she was to inaugurate 
her darling enterprise, — Outside Inn. 

Money, as she had truthfully told Billy, 
meant nothing to her. Her aunt, living and 
giving generously, had furnished her with a 
background of comfortable, unostentatious well 
being, against which the rather vivid elements 
that went to make up her intimate social circle 
—she was a creature of intimates — stood out 
in alluring relief. She had literally never 
.wanted for anything. Her tastes, to be sure^ 
were modest, but the wherewithal to gratij^ 
ihem had always been almost stultif yingly near 
at hand. The excitement and adventure of an 
income to which there was attached som^ 
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uncertainty had never been hers, and she was 
too much her father's daughter to be interested 
in the playing of any game in which she could 
not lose. With all she possessed staked against 
her untried business acumen she was for the 
first time in her life concerned with her finan* 
cial situation, and quite honestly resentful of 
any interruption of her experiment. Her life 
was closely associated with her mother's family. 
Her father's people had at no time entered 
into her scheme of living, — her uncle Elijah 
less than any member of it, and she found hia 
post-obit intervention in her affairs embarrass- 
ing in a dozen different connections. 

The best friend she had in the world, before 
he had made the tactical error of asking her 
to marry him, was Richard Thomdyke. He 
was still, thanks to his immediate skill in try* 
Ing to retrieve that error, a very good friend 
indeed. Nancy would normally have told him 
eversrthing that happened to her in the exact 
order of its occurrence; but partly because shd 
did not wish to exaggerate her eccentricity in* 
ieyes that looked upon her so kindly, and partly 
because she had the instinct to spare him the 
realization that there was no way in which he 
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might come to her rescue in the event of disas^ 
ter, — she did not inform him of her legacy. 
She knew that he was shrewdly calculating to 
stand behind her venture, morally and practi-t 
cally, and that the chief incentive of his 
encouragement and helpfulness was the hidden 
hope that through her experiment and its prob^ 
able unfortunate termination she would learn 
to depend on him. Nancy was so sure of her- 
self that this attitude of Dick's roused her 
tenderness instead of her ire. 

The two girls who were closest to her, Caro- 
line Eustace and Betty Pope, had been actively 
enlisted in the service of Outside Inn and the 
ideals that it represented. Betty, a dimpling, 
djrnamic little being, who took a sporting inters 
est in any project that interested her, irrespec- 
tive of its merits, was to be associated with 
Nancy in the actual management of the restau- 
rant. Caroline, who took herself more seri- 
ously, and was busy with a dozen enterprises 
that had to do with the welfare of the race, was 
eoncemed chiefly with the humanitarian sidei 
of the undertaking and willing to deflect to it 
only such energy as she felt to be essential to 
its scientific betterment. She was tentatively 
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engaged to Billy Bojoitoii, — ^for what reason no 
one — ^not even Billy — ^had been able to deter- 
mine ; since she systematically disregarded him 
in relation to all the interests and activities 
that went to make up her life. 

The affairs of the Inn progressed rapidly. It 
was in the first week of May that Nancy and 
Billy had their memorable discussion of her 
situation. By the latter part of June, when she 
could be reasonably sure of a succession of 
propitious days and nights, for she had set her 
heart on balmy weather conditions, Nancy 
expected to have her formal opening, — a dinner 
which not only initiated her establishment, but 
submitted it to the approval of her own group 
of intimate friends, who were to be her guests 
on that occasion. 

Meantime, the most extensive and discrimi- 
bating preparations were going forward. Billy 
and Dick were present one afternoon by special 
request when Betty and Nancy were interview-* 
fng a contingent of waitresses. 

''We^ve got three p^ectly charming girb 
Idready," Nancy said, 'iliat is, girls that look 
|>erfectly charming to me, but a man's point 
t>f view on a woman's looks is so different that 
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I thought it would be a good plan to have you 
boys look over this lot. They are all very 
high-class and competent girls. The Manning 
Agency doesn't send any other kind/' 

*Trot 'em along," Billy said ; "where are they 
ianyway?" 

"In the room in front." They were in the 
smallest of the nest of attic rooms that Nancy 
planned to make her winter quarters. "Michael 
receives them, and shows them in here one by 



one." 



"You like Michael thenr Dick asked. "I 
always said his talents were hidden at our 
place. He has a soul above the job of handy 
man on a Long Island farm." 

"He's certainly a handy man here," Nancy 
said ; "I couldn't live without him." 

"The lucky dog," Billy said, with a side 
glance at Dick. 

"You see," Betty explained, "the girl comes 
in, and we ask her questions. Then if I don't 
like her I take my pencil from behind my ear, 
and rap against my palm with it. If Nancy 
doesn't like her she says, ^You're losing a hair- 
pin, Betty.' If we like her we rub our hands 
together." 
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'It's a good system," Billy said, 'T^ut I don't 
see why Nancy doesn't take her pencil from 
behind her ear, or why you don't say to her — ^" 

**I wouldn't put a pencil behind my ear," 
Nancy said scathingly. 

"And she never loses a hairpin," Betty cut 
in. 'If I approve this system of signals I don't 
see what you have to complain of. Nancy 
couldn't get a pencil behind her ear even if 
she wanted to. It's only a criminal ear like 
nwie that accommodates a pencil." 

''Speaking of ears," Dick said, looking at 
his watch, "let's get on with the beauty show# 
I have to take my mother to see Boris to-night, 
and she has an odd notion of being on time." 

"Aw right," Betty said. "Here's Michael. 
Bring in the first one immediately, Michael." 

"Sure an' I will that. Miss Pope." The old 
family servitor of the Thomdykes pulled a 
deliberate lid over a twinkling left eye by way 
of acknowledging the presence of his young 
master. "There's quite a display of thim this 
time." 

The first applicant, guided thus by Michael, 
appeared on the threshold and stood for a 
inoment framed in the low doorway. Seeing 
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two gentlemen present she carefully arranged 
her expression to meet that contingency. She 
was a blonde girl with masses of doubtfully 
tinted hair and no chin, but her eyes were 
very blue and matched a chain of turquoise 
beads about her throat, and she radiated a 
peculiar vitality. 

Betty took her pencil from behind her ear. 

'TTou're losing a hair — *' Nancy began, but 
Dick and Billy exchanged glances and began 
rubbing their hands together energetically and 
enthusiastically. 

"I'm sorry/' Nancy said crisply, 'Tbut you're 
a little too tall for our purpose." 

''And too blonde," Betty added with a bland 
dismissing smile. ''We're looking for a special 
type of girl." 

"I understood you were looking for a wait* 
ress," the girl said pertly, with her eyes on 
Billy. 

"I was," Billy answered, "but I'm not now* 
My — my wife won't let me." He waved an 
inclusive hand in the direction of Nancy and 
Betty. 

"If you don't behave," Nancy said, while th^ 
waited for Michael to bring in the next 
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girl, **You can't stay. If that is the kind of 
girl you men find attractive then my restau« 
rant is doomed from the beginning. I wouldn't 
have that girl in my employ for — ^" 

Before she could begin again, applicant num-* 
her two stood before them, — a comfortable^ 
kind-eyed girl, no longer very young but with 
efficiency written all over her, despite the shy- 
ness that beset her. 

Nancy rubbed her hands with satisfaction 
and looked at Betty, who beamed back at her. 
The girl, encouraged by Nancy's kindly smile 
took a step forward, and began to recite her 
gualifications for the position. Dick fumbled 
ynth a fountain-pen which he placed elabor- 
ately behind his ear for an instant, and then 
as ostentatiously removed. 

"I tiiink you're losing a hairpin, Dick," 
Billy suggested solicitously, as Nancy, ignoring 
iheir existence entirely, proceeded to make 
terms with the newcomer. 

The next girl created a diversion — ^being 
palpably an adventuress out of a job and 
impressing none of the quartette as being inter* 
esting enough to deserve one, — ^but the two girls 
:who followed her were bright and sprightly 
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creatures, disarmingly graceful and ingenu* 
ouBf of whom the entire quartette approved. 
They were twin sisters, they said, Dolly and 
Molly, and they had always had places together 
ever since they had begun working out. 

''Tell me, pretty maiden, are there any more 
lat home like — *' Billy was addressing Molly 
gravely when Dick slipi)ed a friendly but firm 
hand over his jugular region, and cut off his 
utterance. 

''He's not feeling quite himself," he explained 
suavely to Dolly, "but well bring him around 
soon. — ^I think you'll find Miss Martin an ideal 
person to work for, and the salary and the 
hours unusually satisfactory." 

"Thank you, sir," said Molly and Dolly 
together, in the English manner which showed 
the excellence of their training. 

There were several other dubby creatures so 
much out of the picture that they were not 
even considered, and then Michael brought in 
what he called "a grand girl," and left her 
standing statuesquely in their midst. 

"With large lovely arms and a neck like a 
tower," Dick quoted in his throat. 

Nancy engaged her without enthusiasm. 
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"Shell draw,'' she said briefly. 'Tersonally, 
I dislike these Ahna Tadema girls/' 

''What the men see/' Betty said, curling 
around the better part of two straight dining 
chairs, in the moment of relaxation that f ol« 
lowed the final disposition of the business of 
the day, ''in a girl like that first one is one of 
the mysteries of existence." 

*1 know it/' Nancy agreed, with New Eng- 
land colloquialism. "You fed reasonably allied 
to them as a sex, and then suddenly they show 
some vulgar preference for a woman like that, 
and if 8 all off." 

"This from the woman who thinks my chauf- 
feur is an ideal of manly beauly," Dick scoffed, 
*'a dimpled man with a little finger ring/' 

"He can run a car, though," Nancy retorted* 

'111 bet little blue eyes could run a rea» 
taurant" 

"That was just the trouble, — she would have 
been running mine in twenty-four hours. Ohl 
I think what you men really like is a hossf 
ifToman." 

"Now, what a woman really likes in a man — ^ 
Betty began, "is— ift— " 

"Qualify," Nancy finished for lier succinctly. 
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**I wonder — ** Dick mused. "I should have 
said finish/' 

'^Almost any kind of finish so long as it is 
smooth enough/' Billy supplemented. ''Look at 
the way they eat up this artistic and i>oetic 



veneer/' 



u^ 



'Look at the way they mangle their meta* 
phors/' Nancy complained to Betty. 

*'I know what I really like in a woman," Dick 
whispered to Nancy, as he helped her into her 
coat just before they started out together, ''and 
you know what I like, too. That's one of the 
subjects that needs no discussion between us." 

Betty and Billy walking up the avenue ahead 
of them, — Outside Inn was located in one ot 
the cross-streets in the thirties, — ^were discuss^ 
ing their relation to one another. 

"I wonder sometimes if Nancy's got it in her 
really to care for a man," Betty argued ; "she's 
as fond as she can be of Dick, but she'd sacri- 
fice him heart, soul and body for that res^ 
taurant of hers. She's a perfect darling, I don't 
mean that; she's the very essence of sweet* 
ness and kindness, but she doesn't seem to 
understand or appreciate the possibilities of a 
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devotioii like Dick's. Do you think she's really 
capable of loving anybody — of putting any man 
in the world before all her ideas and notions 
and experiments?' 

''Lord, yes," said Billy, accelerating his pace^ 
suggestively in the hope of getting Betty home 
in good time for him to dress to keep hia 
engagonent with Caroline. 



CHAPTER in 

Inauguration 

NANCY'S heart was beating^ heavily when 
she woke on the memorable morning of 
the day that was to inaugurate the activities ot 
Outside Inn. A confused dream of her Uncle 
Elijah in tatters on a park bench, which was 
instantly metamorphosed into one of the rustic 
seats she had arranged against the wall along 
the side of some of the bigger tables in the 
marble worker's court, was ostensibly the cause 
of the disturbance in her cardiad region. She 
had, it seemed, in the interminable tangle ot 
nightmare, given Molly and Dolly and the 
Alma Tadema girl instructions to throw out 
the unwelcome guest, and she was standing by 
with Michael, who was assuring her that the 
big blonde was '^certain a grand bouncer," when 
she was smitten with a sickening dream-panic 
at her own ingratitude. ''He has given me 
everything he had in the world, poor old man, 
she said to herself, and approached him 
morsef ully ; but when she looked at him again 
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she saw that he had the face and figure of a 
young stranger, and that the garments that had 
seemed to her to be streaming and unsightly 
rags, were merely the picturesque habiliments 
of a young artist, apparently newly translated 
from the Boulevard Montpamasse. At the 
sight of the stranger a heart-sinking terror 
seemed to take possession of her, and so, quak- 
ing and quavering in mortal intimidation^ — she 
woke up. 

She laughed at herself as she brushed the 
sleep out of her eyes, and drew the gradual 
long breaths that soothed the physical agita* 
tion that still beset her. 

'Tm scared,^ she said, 'I'm as excited and 
nervous as a youngster on circus day. — Oh I I'm 
glad the sun shines." 

Nancy lived in a little apartment of her own 
in that hinterland of what is now down-town 
New York, between the Rialto and its more con- 
ventional prototsrpe^ Society, — that is, she lived 
east of Broadway on a cross-street in the 
forties. The maid who took care of her had 
been in her aunt's raiploy for years, and had 
seen Nancy grow from her rather spoiled baby* 
hood to a hoydenish childhood, and so on to 
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soft-eyed, vibrant maturity. She was the only 
person who tyrannized over Nancy. She 
brought her a cup of steaming hot water with 
a pinch of soda in it, now. 

''You were moaning and groaning in your 
sleep/' she said, in the strident accents of her 
New England birthplace, ''so you'll have to 
drink this before I give you a living thing for 
your breakfast/' 

"I will, Hitty,'' Nancy said, **and thank you 
kindly. Now I know youVe been m^dng pop- 
overs, and are afraid they will disagree with 
me* I'm glad — for I need the moral effect of 
them/' 

**I dunno whether pop-overs is so moral, or 
80 immoral if it comes to that. I notice it's 
always the folks that ain't had much to do with 
morals one way or the other that's so almighty 
glib about them/* 

"There's a good deal in what you say, Hitty. 
If I had time I would go into the matter with 
you, but this is my busy day/' Nancy sat up 
in bed, and began sipping her hot water obe^ 
diently. She looked very childlike in her 
straight cut, embroidered night-gown, with a 
long chestnut pig-tail over either shoulder. ^I 
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feel as if I were going to be married, or — or 
something. Tm so excited/' 

''I guess you'd be a good sight more excited 
if you was going to be married" — ^Hitty was 
a widow of twenty-five years' standing— -''and 
according to my way of thinking 'twould be 
a good deal more suitable/' she added darkly. 
^I don't take much stock in this hotel business. 
In my day there wam't no such newfangled 
foolishness for a girl to take up with instead 
o' getting married and settled down. When I 
was your age I was working on my second set 
o' baby clothes." 

**Don't scold, Hitty," Nancy coaxed. '*I could 
make perfectly good baby clothes if I needed 
to. Don't you tiiink 111 be of more use in the 
world serving nourishing food to hordes of 
hungry men and women than making baby 
clothes for one hypothetical baby?" 

**I dunno about the hypothetical part," Hitty 
said, folding back the counterpane, inexorably. 
''What I do know is that a girl thaf s getting to 
be an old girl — like you — ^past twenty-five—* 
ought to be bestirring herself to look for a life 
pardner if she don't see any hanging around 
that suits her, instead of opening up a hotel for 
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la passel of perfect strangers. If ever I saw a 
woman spoiling for something of her own to 
fuss over — ^' 

**If ever there was a woman who had sorne^ 
thing of her own to fuss over," Nancy cried 
ecstatically, "I'm that woman to-day, Hitty, 
You're a professional Puritan, and you don't 
understand the broader aspects of the maternal 
instinct" She sprang out of bed, and tucked 
her bare pink toes into the fur bordered blue 
mules that peeped from under the bed, and 
slipped into the wadded blue silk bathrobe that 
lay on the chair beside her. "Is my bath drawn^ 
Hitty?" 

**Your bath is drawed," Hitty acknowledged 
sourly, "and your breakfast will be on the table 
in half an hour by the dock/' 

"I suppose I must require that corrective 
New England influence," Nancy said to herself^ 
as she tried the temperature of her bath and 
found it frigid, "just as some people need 
acid in their diet. If my mother were alive, I 
wonder what she would have said to me this 
morning." 

Nancy spent a long day directing, planning, 
and arranging for the great event of the even- 
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ing, the first dinner served to the public at 
Outside Inn. 

From the basement kitchen to the gfound- 
floor serving-room in the rear, space cunningly 
coaxed from the reluctant marble worker, the 
mechanism of Nancy's equipment was as perfect 
as lavish expenditure and scientific manage- 
ment could make it. The kitchen gleamed with 
copper and granite ware; huge pots for soup 
and vegetables, mammoth double boilers of 
white enamel, — ^Nancy was firm in her convic- 
tion that rice and cereal could be cooked in 
nothing but white enamel, — ^rows upon rows of 
shelves methodically set with containers and 
casseroles and odd-shaped metal serving-dishes, 
as well as the ubiquitous blue and rose-color 
chinaware presenting its gay surface from 
every available bit of space. 

Presiding over the hooded ranges, two of gas 
and one coal for toasting and broiling, there 
twas to be a huge Franco-American man-cook, 
discovered in one of the Fifth Avenue pastry 
shops in the course of Nanc/s indefatigable 
tours of exploration, who was the son of a 
French chef and a Virginian mother, and could 
express himself in the culinary art of either 
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his father's or his mother's nativity. His staff 
of helpers and dishwashers had been chosen by 
himself, with what Nancy considered most 
felicitous results, while her own galaxy of wait* 
ressea, who operated the service kitchen up* 
stairs, proved themselves to a woman almost 
unbelievably superior and efficient. 

The courtyard itself was a brave spectacle In 
its final aspect of background for the detail 
land paraphernalia of polite dining. The more 
unself-conscious of the statues, the nymphs and 
nereids and Venuses, she managed either to 
relegate to the storehouse within, or to add a 
few cunningly draped vines to the nonchalance 
of their effect, while the gargoyles and Roman 
colunms and some of the least ambitious of the 
fountain-models she was able to adapt delight* 
fully to her outrageous ideal of arrangement; 
Dick had denuded several smart florist shops 
to furnish her with field flowers enough to 
develop her decorative scheme, which included 
.ttrangely the stringing of half a dozen huge 
: Chinese lanterns that even in the daylight tool4 
' on a meteoric light and glow. 

The night was dear ttnd fiofC, and FiftK 
Avenue, ingratiatingly swept and garnished^ 
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fitretched its wake of rammer aUare before the 
never mmppreciathre eyes of Billy and Caroline, 
and Betty and Dick respectively, who had met 
at the Waldorf by appointment, and were now 
making' tiieir way, thus ceremoniously and in 
company, to the formal opening dinner of 
Nancsr's Imu 

Two nondescript Pagan gentlemen of Titan* 
esque proportions had joined the watch of the 
conventional leonine twins, and the big gate 
now stood hospitably open, over it swinging 
the new sign in gallant crimson and white, 
that announced to all the world that Outside 
Inn was even at that moment, at its most punc* 
tilious service. 

Molly and Dolly, in the prescribed blue 
ehambray, their cheeks several shades pinker 
than their embellishment of pink ribbon, and 
panting with ill-suppressed excitement, rushed 
forward to greet the four and ushered them 
solemnly to their places, — the gala table in the 
center of the court, set with a profusion of 
fleur de lis, with pink ribbon trainers. 
Thanks to Dick's carefully manipulated adver- 
tising campaign and personal efforts among 
his friends and business associates, th^ were 
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^ot by any means the first arrivals. Half a 
dozen laughing groups were distributed about 
the round tables in the center space^ while 
several tete-4-tete couples were confidentially 
ensconced in comers and at cozy tables for 
two, craftily sheltered by some of the most 
imposing of the marble figures and colunms« 

'It seems like a real restaurant/' Carolina 
said wonderingly. 

"What did you think It would seem like?^ 
Betty asked argumentatively. ''Just because 
Nancy is the best friend you have in the world, 
and you're familiar with her in pig-tails and a 
dressing-gown doesn't argue that she is incap- 
able of managing an undertaking like this as 
well as if she were a perfect stranger." 

"I don't suppose it does," Caroline mused^ 
''but someway I'd feel easier about a perfect 
stranger investing her last cent in such a ven- 
ture. I don't see how she can possibly make 
it pay, and I don't feel as if I could ever have 
a comfortable moment again until I knew 
whether she could or not. — ^What are yoa look- 
ing so guilty about, Billy?" 

"I was regretting your uncomfortable mo- 
ments, Caroline," Billy said, "and wishing it 
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'Were in my power to do away with them, but 
it isn't. I was also musing sadly, but quite 
irrelevantly, on the tangled web we weave when 
first we practise to deceive.^' 

''Are you deceiving Caroline in some way?^ 
Dick inquired. 

''No, he isn't,** Caroline answered for him, 
^though he has full permission to if he wants.** 

"The time may come when he will avail 
himself of that permission,** Betty said; "you 
ought to be careful how you tempt Fate, Caro* 
line.** 

"She ought to be,** Billy groaned, "but the 
fact is that I am not one of the things she is 
superstitious about. Pipe the dame at the 
comer table with the lorgnette. Classy, isn't 
sher 

"Friend of my aunt's,** Dick said, acknowl* 
edging the lady's salute. 

"And the Belasco adventuress in the comer.** 

"My stenographer," Dick explained, bowing 
again. 

"I've got a bunch of men coming," Billy 
said ; "if they put the place on the bum you've 
got to help me bounce them, Dick.** 

"Up-stairs in the service kitchen,** Betty was 
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ilaining to Caroline, ''they keep all the dishes 
that don't have to be heated for serving, also 
the silver and daily linen supply. When we 
seat ourselves at a table like this, the waitress 
to whom it is assigned goes in and gets a 
basket of bread — ^I think it's a pretty idea to 
serve the bread in baskets, don't you? — and 
whatever silver is necessary, and a bottle of 
water. When she places those things she asks 
US what our choice of a meat course is, — ^there 
is a choice except on chicken night — and gives 
that order in the kitchen when she goes to get 
our soup.** 

''Who serves the things, — ^puts the meat on 
the plates, and dishes up the vegetables?' 

"The cook — ^Nancy won't let me call him the 
chef — because she is going to make a specialty 
of the southern element of his education. He 
has a serving-table by his range and he cuts 
up the meat and fowl, and dishes up the vege- 
tables. In a bigger establishment he would 
have a helper to do thaf 

"Why can't Michael help him?*' Dick asked* 

"Michael calls him the Hajrthan Shinee. He 
is rather a glossy man, you know, and he says 
when the time comes for him, Michael, to dress 
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like It street cleaner and pilot a gravj boat, 
he'll let us know/' 

^'Respect for his superiors is not one of Mi-> 
ehael's most salient characteristics/' Dick twin- 
kled. ''Nancy and I have a scheme for making 
a match between him and Hitty/' 

"Here's the soup/' Betty announced. 
^'Nancy's idea is to have everything perfectly 
simple, and — and — ^" 

"Simply perfect/' Billy assisted her. 

"Isn't she going to eat with us?" Dick asked. 

"She can't. She's busy getting it going just 
at present. She may appear later/' 

"Somebody's got to direct this pageant, old 
top/' Billy reminded him. 

"The soup is perfect," Caroline said seriously. 
*'It 18 simple— with that deceptive simplicity of 
a Paris morning frock." 

"French home cooking is all like that," Did? 
said. "I like pur^e of forget-me-nots T* 

"Molly or Dolly, I can't tell the difference be^ 
tween you," Billy said, "extend our compliments 
to Miss Martin, and tell her that this course is 
a triumph/' 

"Wait till you see the roast, sir." 

"If 8 the very best sirloin," Dick announced 
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at fhe first mouthful, "and these assorted vege* 
tables all cut down to the same size are as pretty 
as they are good, as one says of virtuous in^ 
nocence.'' 

'*Thi» variety of asparagus is exjmnsive/' 
Caroline said ; "she can't do things like this at 
seventy-five cents a head. She'll ruin herself." 

"I don't see how she can/' Dick said thought* 
fully, ^^th the price of foodstuffs soaring sky* 
high," 

**I never for a moment expected it to pay," 
Betty said, "but think of the run she will have 
for her money, and the exi>erienc6 we'll get out 
of it" 

"You're in it for the romance there is in it, 
Betty. I must confess it isn't altogether my 
idea of a good time," Caroline said. 

"I know, you would go in for military train- 
ing for wohien, and that sort of thing. There's 
a woman over there asking for more olives, and 
she's eaten a plate full of them already." 

"They're as big as hen's eggs anyhow," Caro- 
line groaned, "and almost as extravagant. I 
don't see how NancyHl go through the flnt 
month at this rate. There she comes now« 
Doesn't she look nice in that color of green r* 
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"How do you like my party f Nancy asked, 
clipping into the empty chair between Dick and 
Billy ; ''isn't the food good and nourishing, and 
aren't there a lot of nice-looking people hereT^ 

''Very much, and it is, and there are," Dick 
answered with affectionate eyes on her. 

"The salad is alligator i>ear served in half 
sections, with French dressing," she said 
dreamily. "Fm too happy to eat, but Til have 
some with you. Look at them all, don't they 
look relaxed and soothed and refreshed ? Every 
individual has a perfectly balanced ration of 
the most superlatively good quality, slowly be- 
ginning to assimilate within him." 

"I don't see many respectable working girls," 
Billy said. 

"There are though, — ^from the different shops 
and offices on the avenue. There is a contingent 
from the Columbia summer school coming to- 
morrow evening. This group coming in now 
Is newspaper people." 

"Who's the fellow sitting over in the comer 
with that Vie de BohSme hat? He looks fa- 
miliar, but I cant seem to place him." 

"The man in black with the mustache?" Dick 
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ludcecL ''He's an artist, pretty well knowiu 
That impressionistic chap— I can't think of his 
name— that had that exhibition at the Palsif ei; 
galleries/' 

''Does he sell ?" Caroline asked. 

^'No, they say he's awfully poor, r^lpses to 
paint down to the public taste. What the deuce 
is his name— oh! I know, Collier Pratt — do 
you know him, Nancy? Lived in Paris always 
till the wan He'll appreciate Ritz cooking af 
Riggs' prices if anybody wilL'' 

Nancy looked fixedly at the small side-table 
where the stranger had just placed himself as 
if he were etched upon the whiteness of the wall 
behind him. He sat erect and brooding, — his 
dark, rather melancholy ^es staring straight 
ahead, and a slight frown wrinkling his realljfi 
fine forehead. He wore an Inverness cape slung 
over one shoulder. 

"Looks like one of Rembrandt's portraits ol 
himself," Caroline suggested. 

"He looks like a brigand," Betty said, 
^anc/s struck dumb with the privilege ol 
Udding fuel to a flame of genius like that. Wak4 
up and eat your peach Melba, Nancy." 
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Nancy started, and took perfunctorily thid 
spoon that Molly was holdinsr out to her, which 
she forgot to lift to her lips even after it was 
freighted with its first delicious mouthful. 

'1 dreamed about that man," she said. 



CHAPTER ly 

CiNDESELLA 

NANCY shut the door of her apartment be* 
hind her, and slipped out into the dimly 
lit corridor. From her sitting-room came a 
burst of concerted laughter, the sound of 
Bett/s sweet, high pitched voice raised in sud- 
den protest, and then the echo of some sort of 
a physical struggle ; and Caroline took the piano 
and began to improvise. 

"They won't miss me," Nancy said to her- 
self, "I must have air/' She drew a long breath 
with a hand against her breast, apparently to 
relieve the pressure there. **I can't stay shut 
up in a room/' she kept repeating as if she were 
stating the most reasonable of premises, and 
turning, fled down the two flights of stairs that 
led to the outside door of the building. 

The breath of the night was refreshingly cool 
upon her hot cheeks, and she smiled into the 
darkness gratefully. Across the way a row of 
brownstone houses, implacably boarded up for 
the summer, presented dull and dimly defined 
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surfaces that reflected nothinfiTy oot even the 
lights of the street, or the shadow of a passini; 
straggler. Nancy turned her face toward the 
avenue. The nostalgia that was her inheritance 
from her father, and through him from a long 
line of ancestors that followed the sea whither 
it might lead them, was upon her this night, at- 
tiiough she did not understand it as such. She 
only thought vaguely of a strip of white beach 
with a whiter moon hung high above it, and the 
long silver line of the tide,— drawing out. 

*H wish I had a hat on," she said. There wae 
a night light in the chemist's shop at the cor- 
ner, and the panel of mirror obligingly placed 
for the conv^ence of the passing crowd, at the 
left of the big window, showed her reflection 
quite plainly. She was suddenly Inspired to 
take the soft taffeta girdle from the waist of 
her dark blue muslin gown, and bind it turban** 
wise about her head. The effect was pleasingly 
modish and conventional, and she quickened her 
steps — satisfied. There was a tingle in the air 
that set her blood pleasantly in motion, and 
she established a rhsrthm of pace that made her 
fed almost as if she were walking to music* 
Insensibly her mind took up its req;)on8ibilities 
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iagain as the blood, stimulated from its tempos 
rary inactivity, began to course naturally 
through her veins. 

''There is plenty of beer and ginger ale in 
the Ice-box/' she thought, ''and I've done this 
before, so they won't be unnaturally disturbed 
about me. Billy wanted to take Caroline home 
early, and Dick can go on up-town with Betty, 
without tnaklng her fed that she ought to leave 
him alone with me for a last tete4t-tdte. It will 
hurt Dick's feelings, but he understands really. 
He has a most blessed understandingness, Dick 
lias." 

She had the avenue almost entirely to her- 
self, a silent gleaming thoroughfare with the 
gracious emptiness that a much lived in street 
sometimes acquires, of a Sunday at the end of 
an adventurous season. It was early July, the 
beginning of the actual summer season in New 
York. Nancy had never before been in town so 
late in the year, nor for that matter had Caro- 
line or Betty, but Betty^s interest in the affairs 
of the Inn was keeping her at Nancy's side, 
while Caroline had just accepted a secretarial 
position in one of the big Industrial Leagues 
recently organized by women for women, that 
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wovld keep her iix town all smniner. Billy and 
Dick, by virtue of their respective occupations, 
irere never away from New York for longer 
tiian the customary two weeks' vacation* 

*'Vj soul smoothed itself out, a long crami)ed 
scroll," — her conscience placated on the score of 
her deserted guests, Nancy was quoting Brown- 
ing to herself, as she widened the distance be- 
tween herself and them. ^ wonder why I 
have this irresistible tendency to shake the peo^ 
pie I love best in the world at intervals. I am 
such a really wdl-balanced and rational indi^ 
yidual, I don't understand it in myself. I 
thought the Inn was going to take all the non^^ 
sense out of me, but it hasn't, it appears," she 
sighed ; ''but then, I think it is going to take the 
nonsense out of a lot of people that are only 
erratic because they have never been properly 
fed. I guess 111 go and have a look at the old 
place in its Sunday evening calm. Already it 
seems queer not to be there at nine o'clock in 
the evening, but I don't really think there are 
people enough in New York now on Sundays to 
make it an object." 

Nancy's feet turned mechanically toward the 
arena of her most serious activities. Like most 
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of M who run away, ihe was following by in- 
stinct the logical periphery of her responsi- 
bilities. 

The big green latticed gate was closed against 
all intruders. Nancy had the key to its padlock 
in her hand-bag, but she had no intention of 
using it. The white and crimson sign flapped 
in the soft breeze companionably responsive to 
the modest announcement, ^'Marble Workshop, 
Reproductions and Antiques, Garden Furni- 
ture," which so inadequately invited those 
whom it might concern to a view of the petri- 
fied vaudeville within. Through the interstices 
of the gate the courtyard looked littered and 
unalluring; — the wicker tables without their 
fine white covers ; the chairs pushed back in a 
heterogeneous assemblage; the segregated cpl- 
umns of a garden peristyle gaunt against the 
dark, gleamed a more ghostly white than the 
weather-stained busts and figures less recently 
added to the collection. It seemed to Nancy 
incredible that the place would ever bloom again 
with lights and bouquets and eager patrons, 
with her group of pretty flower-lilce waitresses 
moving deftly among them. She stared at the 
spot with the cold eye of the creator whose 
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handiwork is out of the range of his vision, and 
the inspiration of it for the moment, gone. 

**I feel like Cinderdla and her godmother 
rolled into one/' she thought disconsolately. **1 
waved my wand, and made so many things 
happen, and now that the clock has struck, 
again here I am outside in the cold and dark,'' 
*»the wind was taking on a keener edge, and 
she shivered slightly in her muslins — ^'^th 
nothing but a pumpkin shell to show for it. 
Hitty says that getting what you want is apt 
to be unlikely business, and Fm inclined to 
think she's right," 

It seemed to her suddenly that the thing she 
had wanted, — a picturesque, cleverly executed 
restaurant where people could be fed according 
to the academic ideals of an untried young 
woman like herself was an unthinkable thing. 
The power of illusion failed for the moment. 
Just what was it that she had hoped to accom- 
plish with this fling at executive altruism? 
What was she doing with a French cook In 
white uniform, a competent staff of profes- 
sional dishwashers and waitresses and kitchen 
helpers? How had it come about that she 
owned so many mounds and heaps and pyra- 
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midfl of silver and metal and linen? What waa 
this Inn that she had conceived as a project so 
unimaginably fine? Who were these shadow 
people that came and went there? Who was 
she? Why with all her vitality and all her 
hungry yearning for life and adventura 
couldn't she even believe in her own substan* 
tiality and focus ? Wasn't life even real enough 
for a creature such as she to grasp it| — ^if it 
wasn't—* 

She saw a figure that was familiar to het 
turn in from the avenue, a tall man in an In^^ 
yemess with a wide black hat pulled dowtf 
over his eyes* For the moment she could not 
remember who he was, but by the time he had 
jBtopped in front of the big gate, giving utter-i 
ance to a well delivered expletive, she knew; 
him perfectly, and stood waiting, motionless, 
for him to turn and speak to her. She was sure 
that he would have no recollection of her. Hel 
turned, but it was some seconds before he ad^ 
dressed her. 

''Doubt thou the stars are fire," he said at 
last, with a shrug that admitted her to the com« 
panionship of his discomfiture. ''Doubt thotf 
the sun doth move, doubt truth to be a liar, but 
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never doubt that your favorite New York res- 
taurant will be dosed on a Sunday nigfat.'' 

''Oh I is at your favorite New York reatau- 
rantf Nanpy crie^ her heart in her throat 
*T[fs min^ you know, my — my favorite." 

"So I judged, or you wouldn't be beating 
against the gate so disconsolately.'' It was too 
dark to see his face clearly, but Nancy realized 
that he was looking down at her quizzically 
jQirous^ the darkness. 

''Do you really like this restaurant?" she per- 
sisted. 

"In some ways I like it very much. The food 
Is quite possible as you know, very American in 
character, but very good American, and it has 
ihe advantage of being served out-of-doors. I 
am a Frenchman by adoption, and I like the 
outdoor caf & In fact, I am never happy eating 
inside.** 

The surroundings are picturesque?" Nan^ 
hazarded. 

The stranger laughed. "According to the 
American ideal," he said, 'ihey are — but I do 
admit that they show a rather extraordinary 
imagination. Fve often thought that I should 
like to make the acquaintance of the woman^— 
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of course, it^s a woman — who conceived the no« 
tion of this mortuary tea-room/' 

**Why, of course, is it a woman?" 

''A man wouldn't set up housekeeping in — ^in 
Pire Laehaise.*' 

''Why not, if he found a really domestic-* 
looking comer?" 

''He ttHnddn^t in the first place, it wouldn't 
occur to him, thafs all, and if he did he couldn't 
iget away with it. The only real drawback to 
this hostelry is, as you know, that they dont 
berve spirits of any kind. I'm accustomed to a 
glass or two of wine with my dinner, and my 
food sticks in my throat when I can't have it, 
but I've found a way around that, now." 

"Oh ! have you ?" said Nancy. 

*'Don't give me away, but there's a man 
Itbout the place here whose name is Michael, 
and he possesses that blend of Gallic facility 
with Cdtic canniness that makes the Irish so 
wonderful as a race. I told my trouble to Mi* 
chael, — ^with the result that I get a teapot full 
of Chianti with my dinner every night, and no 
questions asked." 

"Oh! you do?" gasped Nancy. 

"You see Michael is serving the best interests 
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of his employer, -who wants to keep her patrons^ 
because if I couldn't have it I wouldn't be there. 
He couldn't trouble the lady about it, naturally^ 
because it is technically an offense against the 
law. Come, lef s go and find a quiet comer 
where we can continue our conversation com* 
f ortably. There's a painfully respectable little 
hotd around the comer here that looks like the 
Caf 6 L'avenue when you first go in, but is ai 
place where the most bourgepise of one's aunts 
might put up." 

"I — ^I don't know that I can go," said Nancy. 

'There's no reason why you shouldn't, you 
know. My name is Collier Pratt I'm an artist. 
The more bourgeoise of my aunts would intro- 
duce me if she were here. She's a New Eng- 
lander like so many of your own charming rela- 
tives." 

**How did you know that?" Nancy asked, as 
she followed him with a docility quite new to 
her, past the big green gate, and the row of 
nondescript shops between it and the comer 
of Broadway. 

"I was bom in Boston," Collier Pratt said a 
trifle absently. "I know a Massachusetts prod- 
uct when I see one. Ahl here we are." 
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He led her triumphantly to a table in the far 
comer of the practically empty restaurant, 
waved away the civilities of a swarthy and 
somewhat badly coordinated waiter, and pulled 
out her chair for her himself. 

''Now, let me have a look at you," he said; 
*Vhy, youVe nothing on but muslin, and you're 
:wearin£r your belt for a turban/' 

''A sop to the conventions," Nancy said, 
blushing bumingly. She was not quite able yet 
to get her bearings with this extraordinary 
man, who had assumed charge of her so cava* 
lierly, but she was eager to find her poise in 
the situation. '1 ran away, and I thought it 
would look better to have something like a 
hat on." 

'Xooks," said Collier Pratt, 'looks! That's 
New England, always the looks of a thing, never 
the feel of it. Mind you I don't mean the look 
bf a thing, thafs something different again." 

"Yes, I know, the conventional slant as op« 
I)osed to the artistic perspective." 

"Good I It isn't necessary to have nay re-* 
marks followed intelligently, but it always adds 
piquancy to the situation when they are. 
Speaking of artistic perspective, you have a 
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yery nice coloring. I like a mddy chestnut hair 
with a flkin as delicately white and pink as 
yours.'' He spoke impersonally with the nar- 
rowing eye of the artist. ^ can see you eitha 
in white^ — not quite a cream white, but almost, 
j— against a pearly kind of Quakerish back* 
ground, or flaming out in the most cruder 
barbaric assemblage of colors. That* s the ad- 
vantage of your type and the ^ivironment you 
connote— you can be the whole show, or the 
(veriest little mouse that ever 80U£^ the pro- 
jtective cdoring of the shadows.** 

^ou aren't exactly taking the quickest way 
of putting me at my ease," Nancy said, ^m 
!very mudi embarrassed, you know. Fd stand 
being looked over for a few minutes longer if 
I could, — but I can't. Fm not having one of my 
inost equable evenings." 

**1 beg your i>ardon,'' CSollier Pratt said. 

For the first time since she had seen his face 
:with the light upon it, he smfled, and the smile 
relieved the rather empiric quality of his hab- 
itual expression. Nan<7 noticed the straight 
line of the heavy brows scarcely interrupted by 
Khe indication of the beginning of the nose, and 
(vrondering to herself if it were not possible 
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for a person with fhat eyebrow formation to 
escape the venality of disposition that is popu« 
larly supposed to be its adjunct, — decided af- 
firmatively. 

'Tm not used to talkinsr to American girls 
very much. I forget how daintily thejr're ac- 
customed to being handled. Fm extremely anx- 
ious to put you at your ease/' he added quietly. 
''I appreciate the privilege of your company on 
what promised to be the dullest of dull even- 
ings. I should appreciate still more/' he bowed, 
as he handed her a bill of fare of the journal- 
istic proportions of the usual hotel menu, 
'if you would make a choice of refreshment, 
fhat we may dispense with the somewhat path- 
ological presence of our young friend here/' he 
indicated the waiter afflicted with the jerking 
and titubation of a badly strung puppet. ''I ad- 
vise Rhine wine and seltzer. I offer you any- 
tiiing from green chartreuse to Scotch and soda* 
Personally I'm going to drink Perrier water." 

'I'd rather have an ice-cream/' Nancy said, 
'Hfaan anything dse in the world,— coffee ice« 
cream, and a glass of water." 

''I wonder if you would, or if you only thinV 
if 8 — safer. At any rate I'm going to put msft 
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coat over your shoulders whfle you eat it. I 
never leave my rooms at this hour of the night 
iwithout this cape. If I can find a place to sit 
out in I always do, and Tm naturally ^the^ 
cold-blooded.'' 

^I'm not,'' said Nancy, but she meeUy al« 
lowed him to drape her in the folds of the light 
cape, and found it grateful to her. 

''Bring the lady a big cup of coffee, and mind 
you have it hot," Collier Pratt ordered per- 
emptorily, as her ice-cream was served by the 
diaking waiter. '^Coffee may be the worst 
thing in the world for you, nervously. I don't 
imow, — ^it isn't for me, I rather thrive on it, but 
at any rate I'm going to save you from the com- 
bination of organdie and ice-cream on a night 
like this. What is your namef he inquired 
lEibruptly. 

''Ann Martfai." 

''Not at my service?'' 

1 don't know, yet" 

"Well, I don't know^ — but I hope and trust 
jBO. I like you« You've got something they 
don't have— these American girls, — softness 
and strength, too. I imagine you've never been 
out of America." 
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«1_I have.'' 

**With two other girls and a chaperon, doing 
Europe, and stasdng at all the hotels doped up 
for tourist consumption." 

Nancy was constrained to answer with a 
smile. 

'*You don't like America very much," she 
said presently. 

•'I like it for itself, but I loathe it— for 
myself. My way of living here is all wrong. I 
can't get to bed in this confounded city. I can't 
get enough to eat." 

"Oh ! can't you?" Nancy cried. 

"In Paris, or any town where there is a caf 6 
life one naturally gets fed. The technique of 
living is taken care of much better over there. 
Your concierge serves you a nourishing breaks 
fast as a matter of course. When you've done 
your morning's work you go to your favorite 
cafS — ^not with the one object in life—to cram 
a Chdteatibriand down your dry and resisting 
throat because he who labors must live, — ^but to 
see your friends, to read your daily journals, 
to write your letters, and do it incidentally in 
the open air while some diplomat of a waiter 
•erves you with food that assuages the palate. 
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without insultinsr your mood. Thai^s what I 
like about the little restaurant in the court 
there. It's out-of-doors, and yoa may stay 
there without feeling your table is in requisr** 
tion for the next man. If s a very polite lit^ 
tie place.'' 

^ou didn't expect to get in there to-night.'^ 

^ had hopes of it. Fve not dined, you see." 

<^ot dined?'' Nance's eyes widened in ditf* 
may. 

'There's no use for me to dine unless I can 
eat my food tranquilly, in some accustomed cor* 
ner. Getting nourished with me is a spiritual, 
as wen as a physical matter. It is with all 
sensitive people. Don't you think sof 

*Ti suppose so. I— I hadn't thought of it 
that way. Couldn't you eat something now-^ 
an ojrster stew, or something like that?" 

Nothing in any way remotely connected witH 
that. An ojrster stew is to me the most barw 
barous of concoctions. I loathe hot milkr-' 
an oyster is an adjunct to a fish sauce, or A 
preface to a good dinner." 

''You ought to have something " Nancy 
tirged, "even ice-cream is more nourishing thani 
mineral water, or coffee with cream in it." 
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^ like coffee after dinner, not before." 

''If you only eat when it's convenient, or the 
mood takes you/' Nancy cried out in real dis* 
tress, 'liow can you ever be sure that you have 
calories enough 7 The requirement of an aver- 
age man at active labor is estimated at over 
three thousand calories. You must have some- 
thing like a balanced ration in order to do your 
^ork/' 

"Must ir CoUier Pratt smUed his rare 
tonile. ''Well, at any rate, it is good to hear you 
Bay so." 

She finished her ice-cream, and Collier Pratt 
drank his mineral water slowly, and smoked in- 
numerable cigarettes of Virginia tobacco. The 
conversation which had proceeded so expedi- 
tiously to this point seemed for no apparent 
reason, suddenly to become gratuitous. Nancy 
had never before begun on the subject of the 
balanced ration without being respectfully al- 
lowed to go through to the end. She had not 
been allowed to feel snubbed, but she was a lit>> 
tie bewildered that any conversation in which 
fihe was participating, could be so gracefully 
stopped before it was ended by her expressed 
desire. 
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Collier Pratt took his -wateh out of hi» potkd^ 
and looked at it hastily* 

"By jove/* he said, '1 had entirely forgot^ 
ten. I have a child in my charge. I must be 
about looking after her/' 

''A child?'' Nancy cried, astonished. 

^'Yes, a little girL She's probably sitting up 
for me, poor baby* Can you get home alone, 
if I put you on a bus or a street-car?" 

'*If youTl call a taxi for me—*' Nancy said. 

She noticed that the check was paid with 
change instead of a bill. In fact, her host 
seemed not to have a bill of any denomination 
in his pocket, but to be undisturbed by the fact* 
He parted from her casually. 

''Good-by, chUd," he said with his head in the 
door after he had given the chauffeur her street 
number; ''with the i)ermission of le hon Dieu, 
we shall see each other again* I fed that He is 
going to give it to us." 

"Good-by," Nancy said to his retreating 
dioulder. 

At her own front door was Dick's big Rolls* 
Royce, and Dick sitting inside of it, with his 
feet comfortably up, feigning sleep. 

''You didn't think I'd go home until I saw 
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)ro« lafe inside your own door, did you?" he 
demanded. 

**Where'8 Betty?*' Nancy asked mechanically. 

''I sent Williams home with her. Then he 
came back here, and left the car with me." 

"You needn't have waited," Nancy said, *Tm 
sorry, Dick, I — ^I had to have air. I had to get 
put. I couldn't stay inside a minute longer." 

'* You need never explain anything to me." 

"Don't you want to know where I've been?" 

Dick lopked at her carefully before he made 
his answer. Then he said firmly. 

"No, dear." 

"I might have told you," she said, "if you had 
wanted to know." She felt her knees sagging 
with fatigue, and drooped against the door^ 
frame. 

"Come and sit in the car, and talk to me for 
ia minute," he suggested. "Do you good, bef orq 
you climb the stairs." 

He opened the car door for her ingratiate 
ingly, but she shook her head. 

'Tve done unconventional things enough for 
one evening," she said. "Unlock the door for 
me. Hittyll be waiting up to take care of me." 

••What's that queer thing you're wearing?" 
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he asked her, as he held the door for her to pass 
through, **l never remember seeing you weav 
that before/' 

Nancy looked down wonderingly at the f old9 
of the Inverness still swinging from her shout* 
ders. She had been subconsciously aware of 
the grateful warmth in which she was encased 
ever since she snuggled comfortably into the 
depths of the taxi-cab into which Collier Pratt 
had tucked her. 

*'No, I never have worn it before," she said> 
answering Dick's question. 



CHAPTER V 



SCIENCB 



THE activities of the day at Outside Inn be- 
gan with luncheon and the preparation for 
it. Nancy longed to serve breakfast there, but 
ias yet it had not seemed practicable to do so; 
Host of the patrons of the restaurant con- 
ducted the business of the day down-town, but 
had their actual living quarters in New York's 
remoter fastnesses, — Brooklyn, the Bronx or 
[Harlem. Nancy was satisfied that the bulk of 
her imtronage should be the commuting and 
cliff dwelling contingent of Manhattanites^-^ 
indeed it was the sort of patronage that from 
jEhe beginning she had intended to cater to. 

Nancy did most of the marketing herself at 
first, but Gaspard — the big cook — gradually 
coaxed this privilege away from her. 

^ou see," he said, 'Ve sit — us together, and 
talk of eating''— he prided himself on his usel 
fbi English, and never used his native tongue 
|o help him out, except in moments of great ex^ 
titement It is immediately after breakfast 
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Yes! I am full of milk-coffee sopped witii 
bread, and you of bacon with eggs and mar* 
malade. We say, what shall we give to our 
custom for its dinner and its luncheon? We 
think sadly— we who have but now brushed 
away the crumbs of breakfast— of those who 
must sit down so soon to the table groaning 
with viands. Therefore we say, ^Market deli-* 
cately. Have the soup clear, the entr6e light and 
the salad green with plenty of vinegar/ Even 
your calories — they do not help us much. Th^r 
are in quantities so unexpected in the food that 
weighs nothing in the scales. We say you shall 
go to market and buy these things, and you go«^ 
I stir and walk about» and grow restless for 
my dijeuner, and when you return from mar- 
ket, hungry too, we are not the same people 
who had thought our soup should be clear, and 
our entree more beautiful than nutritious. If 
I go to market myself late I am inspired there 
to buy what is right, because by that hour I 
have a proper relish and understanding of what 
Isll the world should eat.'' 

**I know he is righf Nancy said to Billy 
itfterward in reporting the conversation, '1 
hate to admit it, but even my notion of what 
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other people should eat is colored by my own 
relation to food. I never realized before how 
little use an intellect is in this matter of food 
values. I can actually get up a meal that ac- 
cording to the tables is scientifically correct 
that wouldn't feed anybody if they were hun- 
gry." 

''One banana is equal to a pound and three- 
quarters of steak/' Billy misquoted helpfully. 

'The trouble is that it isrCtJ^ Nanc^ said, "ex- 
cept technically.'' 

**You can't eat it and grow thin." 

"You can't eat it and grow fai unless it hap- 
pens to be the i)eculiar food to which you are 
idiosyncratic." 

"If that's really a word," Billy said, "I'll over- 
look your trying it out on me. If it isn't you'll 
have to take the consequences." He went 
through the i)antomime of one preparing to do 
physical violence. 

"Oh I itf s a word. Ask Caroline." Nancy's 
ieyes still held their look of being f ocussed on 
something in the remote distance. "The trou- 
ble with all this dietetic probl^n is that the in- 
dividual is dependent on something more than 
ian adjustment of values. His environment and 
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his heredity play an active part in his diet 
problem. Some i>eople can eat highly concen- 
trated food, others have to have bulk, and so 
on. You can't substitute cheese and bananas 
for steak and do the race a service no matter 
what the cost of steak may soar to. You can't 
even substitute rice for potatoes.'' 

''Not unless your patronage is more Oriental 
than Celtic.'' 

''Healthy people have to have honest fare of 
about the type to which their environment has 
accustomed them, but intelligently supervised, 
^— that's the conclusion I've come to." 

"You may be right," Billy said, "my general 
notion has always been that everybody ate 
wrong, and that everybody who would stand 
for it ought to be started all over again. I 
wouldn't stand for it, so Tve never looked into 
the matter." 

'Teople don't eat wrong, thaf s the really 
startling discovery I've made recently. I mean 
healthy people don't." 

"I don't beHeve it," said Bflly ; "the way peo- 
pie eat is one of the most outrageous of the 
liuman scandals. I read the newspapers." 

^The newspapers don't know," Nancy said; 
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'ilie individual usually has an instinctive work* 
ing knowledge of the diet that is good for him, 
and his digestional experiences have taught him 
how to regulate it to some extent." 

**How do you account for the clerk that or- 
ders coffee and sinkers at Child's every day?' 

•^That's exactly it/' Nancy said. "He knows 
that he needs bulk and stimulation. He's han- 
dicapped by his poverty, but he gets the nearest 
substitute for the diet that suits him that he 
can get. If he could afford it he would have a 
square meal that would nourish him as well as 
warm and fill him." 

**I don't see but what this interesting theory 
lets you out altogether. Why Outside Inn, with 
its foxy table d'hote, if what's one man's meat 
is another man's poison, and natural selection 
is the order of the day?" 

"Outside Inn is all the more necessary to the 
welfare of a natign that's being starved out by 
the high cost of living. All I need to do is to 
have a little more variety, to have all the nu- 
tritive requirements in each meal, and such 
generous servings that every patron can make 
but a meal satisfying to himself." 

"Everybody knows that all fat people eat all 
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the sweets that they can get, and all thin people 
take tea without sugar with lemon in it/' 

**These people aren't healtiiy. That* s where 
the intelligent supervision comes in.'' 

**What do you intend to do about them?" 

"Watch over them a little more carefully. 
Itegulate their servings craftily. Be sure of 
my tables. I have lots of schemes. Ill tell you 
about them sometime." 

^'Sometime, — ^for this relief much thanks/' 
murmured Billy; "just now I've had as much 
of these matters as I can stand. I don't see how 
you are going to run this thing on a profit^ 
though." 

"I'm not," Nancy said, *Tm losing money 
every minute. That fifteen thousand dollars is 
almost gone now, of course. Billy, do you think 
it would be i>erfectly awful if I didn't try to 
make money at all?" 

'T. think it would be a good deal wiser. FlI 
raise all the money you want on your expec* 
tations." 

"All right then. Tm not going to worry." 

Billy looked down into the courtyard from 
the room up-stairs in which they had been talk* 
ing. Already the preparations for lunch were 
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tinder way. The girls were moving deftly 
about, Ia3ring cloths and arranging flower vases 
and silver. 

''Can I get right down there and sit down at 
one of those tables and have my lunph/' Billy 
inquired, ''or do I have to go out of the back 
door and come in the front like a regular cus- 
tomer?*' 

"Whichever you prefer. There's Caroline 
coming in at the gate now." 

"Well, then, I know which I prefer," Billy 
said, swimming realistically toward the stairs* 

"You are getting fat, Billy," Caroline in- 
formed him critically after the amenities were 
over, and the meal appropriately begun. "You 
ought to watch your diet a little more care- 
fully." 

"No," Billy said firmly, "I don't need to watch 
my diet, I'm perfectly healthy, and therefore 
my natural cravings will point the way to my 
most judicious nourishment. Nancy has ex- 
plained all to me." 

"That's a very interesting theory of 
Nancy's," Caroline said, "but I don't altogether 
Hgree with it." 

"I do," said Billy, then he added hastily, "but 
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I agree with you, too, Caroline. You are to 
all other women what moonlight is to sunlight^ 
or I mean — what sunlight is to moonlight. In 
other words — ^you are the goods.*' 

''Don't be sUly, BDly." 

'There's only one thing in all this wide uni- 
verse that you can't say to me, Caroline, and 
'don't be silly, Billy,' is that thing, — express 
this same thing in vers libre if you must say 
it ! Look at the handsome soup you're getting. 
What is the name of that soup, Molly?" 

He smiled ingratiatingly at the little wait- 
ress, who always beamed at any one of Nancy's 
particular friends that came into the restau- 
rant, and made a point of serving them if she 
could possibly arrange it. 

"Cream of spinach," she said, "it's a special 
to-day." 

"Beautiful soup so rich and green," Billy be- 
gan in a soulful baritone, "waiting in a hot 
tureen. Where's mine, Molly?" 

"Dolly's bringing your first course, sir.** 

Billy gazed in perplexity at the half of a de* 
lidous grapefruit set before him by the duidi- 
cate of the pretty girl who stood smiling depre- 
catingly behind Caroline's chair. 
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"Where's my soup, Dolly?' Billy asked with 
a thundering sternness of manner. 

'Tm sorry, sir," Dolly began glibly, *1>ut the 
soup has given out. Will you be good enough 
to allow the substitution of — *' 

"That's a formula," Billy said. "The soup 
can't be out. We're the first people in the din- 
ing-room. Go tell Miss Nancy that I will be 
served with some of that green soup at once, or 
know the reason why." 

The two waitresses exchanged glances, and 
went off together suppressing giggles, to return 
almost immediately, their risibillly still caus- 
ing them great physical inconvenience. 

"Intelligent supervision, she says." Dolly 
exploded into the .miniature patch of muslin 
and ribbon that served her as an apron. 

"She says that's the reason why," Molly con- 
tributed, — following her sister's example. 

"Nancy doesn't serve soup to a fat man if she 
can possibly avoid it. That's part of her theory," 
Caroline explained. "There's no use making a 
fuss about it, because you won't get it." 

Billy sat looking at his grapefruit for some 
seconds in silence. Then he began on it slowly. 

"Well, I'D be damned," he said. 
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Nancy was learning a great many things 
yery rapidly. The practical application of her 
theories of feeding mankind to her actual ex* 
periments with the shifting population of New 
York, revolutionized her attitude toward the 
problem almost daily. She had started in with 
a great many ideas and ideals of service, with 
preconceived notions of balanced rations, and 
exact distribution of fuel stuffs to the human 
unit. She had come to realize very shortly, that 
the human unit was a quantity as incalculable 
in its relation to its digestive problems as its 
psychological ones. She had believed vaguely 
that in reference to food values the race made 
its great exception to its rule of working out 
toward normalily; but she changed that opin* 
ion very quickly as she watched her fellow men 
selecting their diet with as sure an instinct for 
their nutritive requirements as if she had 
coached them personally for years. 

From the assumption that she lived in a 
world gone dietetically mad, and hence in the 
process of destroying itself^ she had gradually 
come to see that in this phase of his struggle 
for existence, as well as in every other, the in- 
Btinct of man operated automatically in the di« 
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rection of his salvation. This new attitude in 
the matter relieved her of much of her respon- 
sibility, but left her not less anxious to do what 
she could for her kind in the matter of calories. 
She was, as she had shown in her treatment of 
Billy, not entirely blinded by her growing pre- 
dilection in favor of the doctrine of natural 
selection. 

Every day she had Gaspard make, in addi- 
tion to his regular table d'hote menu, dozens of 
nutritive custards, quarts of stimulating broths 
and jellies and other dishes containing the max- 
imum of easily digested and highly concen- 
trated nutriment, and these she managed to 
have Molly or Dolly or even Hildeguard — the 
Alma Tadema girl — ^introduce into the luncheon 
or dinner service in the case of those patrons 
who seemed to need peculiarly careful nour- 
ishing. Let a white-faced girl sink into a seat 
within the range of Nancy's vision, — she al- 
wajrs ensconced herself in the doorway screened 
with vines at the beginning of a meal, — and she 
igave orders at once for the crafty substitution 
of invalid broth for soup, of rich nut bread for 
the ordinary rolls and crackers, of custards or 
specially made ice-cream for the dessert of the 
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day. No overfed, pasly-faced man ever es« 
caped from Outside Inn until an attempt at 
least had been made to introduce a portion of 
stewed prunes into his diet ; and all such were 
fed the minimum of bread and other starchy 
foods, and the maximum of salad and green 
vegetables. Nancy had gluten bread made in 
quantities for the stouter element of her pat* 
ronage, and in nine cases out of ten she was 
able to get it served and eaten without protest. 
Some of her regular patrons began to change 
weight gradually, a heavy man or two became 
less heavy, and a wraithlike girl now and then 
took on a new bloom and substantiality. These 
were the triumphs for which Nancy lived. Her 
only regret was that she was not able to give 
to each her personal time and attention, and es« 
tablish herself on a footing with her patrons 
where she might learn from their own lips the 
secrets of their metabolism. 

She was not known as the proprietor of the 
place. In fact, the management of the restau- 
rant was kept a careful secret from those who 
frequented it and with the habitual indifference 
of New Yorkers to the power behind the throne, / 
80 long as its affairs were manipulated in good 
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iand regular order, they soon ceased to feel any 
apparent curiosity about it Betty, who some* 
times rebelled at remaining so scrupulously in* 
cognita, defiantly took the limelight at intervals 
and moved among the assembled guests with an 
authoritative and possessive air, adjusting and 
rearranging small details, and acknowledging 
the presence of habituis, but since her atten* 
tions were popularly supposed to be those of a 
superior head waitress, she soon tired of the 
gesture of offering them. 

Nancy's intention had been to allow the res« 
taurant to speak for itself, and then at the cli* 
mactic moment to allow her connection with it 
to be discovered, and to speak for it with all 
the force and earnestness of which she was 
capable. She had meant to stand sponsor for 
the practical working theory on which her ex- 
periment was based, and she had already par- 
tially formulated interviews with herself in 
whic^i she modestly acknowledged the success 
of that experiment, but the untoward direction 
in which it was developing made such a revela- 
tion inexpedient 

There was one regular patron to whom she 
{was peculiarly anxious to remain incognita. 
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Ck>IIier Pratt made it hid almost invariable 
habit to come sauntering toward the table in 
the comer, under the life-sized effigy of the VS-^ 
nu$ de Medici, at seven o'clock in the evening, 
and that table was scrupulously reserved for 
him. To it were sent the choicest of aU the 
Viands that Outside Inn could command. Mi* 
chael was tacitly sped on his way with his tea* 
pot full of claret. Gaspard did amazing things 
with the breasts of ducks and segments of 
orange, with squab chicken stuffed with new 
com, with filets de sole a la Marguery. Nancy 
craftily spurred him on to his most ambitious 
achievements under pretense of wishing her 
own appetite stimulated, and the big cook, who 
adored her, produced triumph after triumph 
of his art for her delectation, whereux>on the 
biggest part of it was cunningly smuggled out 
to the artist. From behind her screen of vines 
Nancy watched the fine features of her quon* 
dam friend light with the rapture of the gowr^ 
met as he sampled Gaspard's sauce verte or 
HoUandaise or lifted the glass cover from tha 
mushrooms sous cloche and inhaled their deli- 
cate aroma. 
*1 wonder if he finds our food very Amer* 
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lean in character, now,** she said to herself, 
with a blush at the memory of the real southern 
combread and candied sweet potatoes that were 
offered him in the initial weeks of his patron- 
age. Gaspard still made these delicacies for 
luncheon, but they had been almost entirely 
banished from the dinner menu. Afternoon 
tea at the Inn was famous for the wonderful 
waffles produced with Parisian precision from 
a traditional Virginian recipe, but Collier Pratt 
never appeared at either of these meals to criti* 
cize them for being American. 
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CHAPTER VI 
An £L£a£M06TNAST Inshtuiion 

ONE 2U£^ dnrinsr tlie latter part of July 
Betty had a birthdqr» and according: to 
immemori^ custom Cardine and Nancy and 
Dick and Billy hdped her to celebrate it at one 
of the old-fashioned down-town hotels where 
Ihey had o rd er ed practically the same dinner 
for her anniversaries ever since they had been 
grown up enough to celebrate them nnchaper* 
oned« Caroline's brother, Preston, had mada 
a sixth memb^ of the parly for the first two or 
three years, but he had be^i located in London 
since then, in charge of the English ofl^ of hia 
firm, to which he had been suddenly appointed 
a month after he and Betty, who had been 
sweethearts, had had a spectacular quarreL 

Nancy stayed by the celebration until about 
half past nine, and then Dick put her into a 
taxi-cab, and she fled back to her responsibili- 
ties as mistress of Outside Inn, agreeing td 
meet the others later for the rounding out of 
the evening. As she drew up before the 
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gate fhe courtyard seemed practically deserted. 
The ^waitresses were busy clearing away the 
few cluttered tables left by the last late guests, 
land in one sheltered comer a man and a girl 
were frankly holding hands across the table, 
while they whispered earnestly of some impend- 
ing parting. The big canopy of striped awning 
cloth had been drawn over the tables, as the 
rather heavy air of the evening had been punc- 
tured occasionally by a swift scattering of rain. 
Nancy was half-way across the court before she 
realized that Collier Pratt was still occup3ring 
his accustomed seat under the shadow of the 
big Venus. She had not seen him face to face 
lor conmiunicated with him since the day she 
had looked him up in the telephone book and 
sent his cape to him by special messenger. She 
stopped involuntarily as she reached his side^ 
land he looked up and smiled as he recognized 
^er. 

Tou're late again. Miss Ann Martin,'' he 
baid, rising and pulling out a chair for her ojh 
l>osite his own. **I think perhaps I can pull the 
*wires and procure you some sustenance if yoq 
Iwrill say the word.*' 

'Tve no word to say," Nancy said, **but 
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do you do? Fve Just dined elsewhere. I only 
stopped in here for a moment to get something 
^--something I left here at lunch/' 

^n that case 111 offer you a drop of Michad's 
tea in my water glass." He poured a table- 
spoonful or so of claret from the teapot into 
the glass of ice-water before him, and added 
several lumps of sugar to the concoction, which 
he stirred gravely for some time before he of- 
fered it to her. ^I never touch water myself. 
This is eau rotigie as the French children drink 
it. Ifs really better for you than ice-cream and 
ja glass of water." 

^And less American," Nancy murmured with 
her eyes down. 

^And less American," he acquiesced blandly. 

Nancy sipped her drink, and Collier Pratt 
Mirred the dregs in his coffee cuj)— Nancy had 
bverheard some of her patrons remarking on 
the curious habits of a man who consumed a 
t>ot of tea and a; pot of coffee at one land thd 
iMone meal — and thqr regarded each other tot 
bome time in silence. MicJiael and Hildeguardf 
Molly and Dolly and two others of the staff of 
iBfirls were grouped in the doorway exactly in 
Nancsr'a range of yision, and whispering to omi 
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another excitedly concerning the phenomenon 
that met their eyes. 

"The little girl ?" Nancy said, trying to ignore 
the composite scrutiny to which she was being 
subjected, by turning determinedly to her com- 
panion, 'i^e little girl that you spoke of— is she 

weur 

"She's as well as a motherless baby could 
be, subjected to the irregularities of a life like 
mine. Still she seems to thrive on it.'* 

"Is she yours?" Nancy asked. 

"Yes, she's mine," Collier Pratt said, gravely 
dismissing the subject, and leaving Nancy half 
lashamed of her boldness in putting the ques- 
tion, half possessed of a madness to know the 
answer at any cost. 

*Tve discovered something very interesting,*^ 
Collier Pratt said, after an interval in which 
Nancy felt that he was perfectly cognizant of 
her struggle with her curiosity; 'in fact, iVs 
one of the most interesting discoveries that I 
have made in the course of a not unadv^ituroua 
life. Do you come to this restaurant often f 

"Quite often," Nancy equivocated, "earlier iA 
the day. For luncheon and for tea." 

"I come here almost every night of my lif e,** 
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Collier Pratt declared, ''and I intend to continue 
to come so long as le bon Dieu spares me my 
health and my epicurean taste. You know that 
I spoke of the food here before. The character 
of it has changed entirely. It's unmistakably 
French now, not to say Parisian. Outside of 
Paris or Vienna I have never tasted such soups, 
such sauce, such delicate and suggestive flavors. 
My entire existence has been revolutionized by 
the experience. I am no longer the lonely and 
unhappy man you discovered at this gate a 
short month ago. I can not cavil at an America 
that furnishes me with such food as I get in 
this place. 

''Man may live without £riends, and may live 

witiiout books. 
But civilized man can not live without cooks,^ 

If ancy quoted sententlously* 

^Exactly. The whole point is that the cook* 
Ing here is civilized. Oh! you ought to come 
here to dinner, my friend. I dont know what 
the luncheons and teas are like — ^ 

'They're very good," Nancy said. 

''But not like the dinners, m wager. The 
Sinners iare the very last word! I don't know^* 
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why this place isn't famous. Of course^ I do 
my best to keep it a secret from the artistic 
rabble I know. It would be overrun with them 
in a week, and its character utterly ruined.'' 

*1 wonder if it would." 

•'Oh I I'm sure of it." 

'*What is your discovery?" Nancy asked. 

Collier Pratt leaned dramatically closer to 
her, and Nancy instinctively bent forward 
across the tiny table until her face was very 
near to his. 

''Do you know anjrthing about the price of 
foodstuffs?" he demanded. 

•^A little," Nancy admitted. 

•TTou know then that the price of every con\- 
modity has soared unthinkably high, that the 
mere problem of providing the ordinary com* 
monplace meal at the ordinary commonplace 
restaurant has become almost unsolvable to the 
proprietors? Most of the eating places in New 
York are run at a loss, while the management 
is marking time and prajring for a change in 
conditions. Well, here we have a restaurant 
opening at the most crucial period in the his- 
tory of such enterprises, offering its patrons 
the delicacies of the season most exquisitely 
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cooked, at what is practically the miTiiTntim 
price for a respectable meaU" 

''That's true, isn't itr 

''More than that, there are people who come 
here, who order one thing and get another, and 
the thing they get is always a much more elabo- 
rate and extravagant dish than the one they 
asked for. Tve seen that happen again and 
jRgain.'' 

**Have you?" Nancy iasked faintly, shrinking 
a little beneath the intentness of his look. ''How 
^-how do you account for itP' 

'^There's only one way to account for it.** 

''Do you think that there is an — an unlim- 
ited amount of capital behind it?'' 

*1 think that goes without saying," he said ; 
'there must be an unlimited amount of capital 
behind it, or it wouldn't continue to flourish 
like a green bay tree ; but thaf s not in the na« 
ture of a discovery. Anybody with any power 
of observation at all would have come to that 
conclusion long since." 

"Then, what is it you have found out?" 
Nancy asked, quaking. 

"My discovery is — ^" Collier Pratt paused for 
the whole effect of his revelation to penetrate 
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to her consciousness, 'that this ^ole outfit is 
run phtUmthropicallyJ' 

•ThilanthropicaUyr 

''Don't you see? There can't be any othw 
explanation of it. If s an eleemosynary insti-» 
tution. Thaf s what it is." 

Nancy met his expectant eyes with a trifle 
of wildness in her own, but he continued to 
hold her gaze triumphantly. 

"Don't you see/' he repeated, "doesnt every- 
thing point to that as the only possible explana- 
tion? If s some rich woman's pla3rthing. That 
accounts for the food, the setting,— eversrthing 
in fact that has puzzled us. Amateur, — that's 
the word; effective, ddightful but inexi)eri* 
enced. It sticks out all over the place." 

"The food isn't amateur," Nancy said, a little 
resentfully. 

"Nothing is amateur but the spirit behind 1^ 
through which we profit. Don't you see ?" 

"I'm beginning to see," Nancy admitted, 
"perhaps you are right I guess the place is 
run philanthropically. I — ^I hadn't quite real* 
Ized it before." 

"What did you think?" 

•*I knew that the— one who was running it 
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^^asn't quite sure where she was coming out, 
but I didn't think of it as an eleemosynary in- 
stitution.^ 

'*0f course it is.** 

''It's an unscrupulous sort of charity, then,'' 
Nancy mused, ''if it's masquerading as self-re- 
apecting and self-supi>orting. I — ^I've never ai^ 
proved of things like that.'' 

"Why quarrel with a scheme so beneficent?" 

"Don't you care?" Nancy asked with a catch 
in her voice that was very like an appeaL 

He shook his head. 

"Why should IT' Jie smiled. 

"Then I don't care, either," she decided with 
an emphasis that was entirely lost on the man 
on the other side of the table. 



CHAPTER VII 
Cave-man Stuff 

♦*y^AVE-MAN stuff," BiUy said to Dick, 

^1/ pointing a thumb over his shoulder 
toward the interior of the Broadway moving* 
picture palace at the exit of which they had 
just met accidentally. 'It always goes big, 
doesn't itr 

"It does," Dick agreed thoughtfully, "in the 
movies anyhow." 

"Caroline says that the modem woman has 
her response to that kind of thing refined all 
out of her." Billy intended his tone to be en- 
tirely jocular, but there was a note of anxiety 
in it that was not lost on his friend. 

Dick paused under the shelter of a lurid post- 
er-— displajdng a fierce gentleman in crude 
blue, showing all his teeth, and in the act of 
strangling an early Victorian ingenue with a 
dimple, — and lit a cigarette with his first match. 

"Caroline may have " he said, puffing to keep 
his light against the breeze, "but I doubt it." 
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'Hough stuff doesn^t seem to appeal to her, 
Billy said, quite humorously this time. 

"She's healthy/' Dick mused, "rides horse- 
back, plays tennis and all that. Wouldn't she 
have liked the guy that swung himself on the 
roof between the two poles?' He indicated 
again the direction of the theater from which 
they had just emerged. 

"She would have liked him," Billy said gloom- 
ily, "but the show would have started her 
arguing about this whole moving-picture 
proposition, — its crudity, and its tremendous 
sacrifice of artistic values, and so on and so on/' 

"Sure, she's a highbrow. Highbrows always 
cerebrate about the movies in one way or an- 
other. Nancy doesn't get it at just that angle, 
of course. She hasn't got Caroline's intellectual 
appetite. She's not interested in the movies be- 
cause she hasn't got a moving-picture house of 
her own. The world is not Nancy's oyster — ^if a 
her limip of putty/' 

"I don't know which is the worst," Billy said. 
"Caroline won't listen to an3rthing you say to 
her, — ^but then neither will Nancy/' 

'^omen never listen to anjrthing," Dick said 
profoundly, "unless they're doing it on pur- 
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pose, or fhey happen to be interested. I im* 
agine Caroline is a little less tractable, but 
Nancy is capable of doing the most damage. 
She works with concrete materials. Caroline'4 
|dt is crammed with nothing but ideas.** 

'•Nothing but — '* Billy groaned. 

^As for this cave-man business — theoreti-* 
cally, they ought to react to it, — both of thenu 
They're both normal, well-balanced young 
ladies." 

'^They're both runnin' pretty hard to keep in 
ihe same place, just at present.** 

''Nancy isn't doing that— not by a long shot,** 
Dick said. 

"She's not keeping in the same place cer- 
tainly,** Billy agreed. "Caroline is all eaten up 
by this economic independence idea.** 

"It's a good idea,** Dick admitted ; "economic 
conditions are changing. No reason at all that 
a woman shouldn't prove herself willing to cope 
with them, as long as she gets things in the or- 
der of their importance. Earning her living 
isn't better than the Mother-Home-and-Heaven 
job. It*s a way out, if she gets left, or get9 
stung.** 

'Tm only thankful Caroline can't hear you.** 
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BOIy raised pious eyes to heaven but he con- 
tinued more seriously after a second, *T.Vb all 
ngfat to theorize, but practically speaking bottai 
our girls are getting beyond our controL** 

'Tm not engaged to Nancy,** Dick said a tri« 
fle stiffly. 

**Well, you ought to be,** Billy said. 

Dick stiffened. He was not used to speaking 
of his relations with Nancy to any one— «ven 
to Billy, who was the closest friend he had* 
They walked up Broadway in silence for a 
while, toward the cross-street which housed the 
university club which was their common ob- 
jective. 

'1 know I ought to be," Dick said, just aa 
Billy was formulating an apology for his pre- 
sumption, ^or I ought to marry her out of hand. 
This watchful waiting's entirely the wrong 
idea.** 

•*Why do we do it thenf* Billy inquired pa^ 
thetically. 

*1 wanted Nancy to sow her economic wild 
bats. I guess you felt the same way about 
Caroline." 

**Well, they've sowed 'em, haven't they?" 

'^ot by a long shot. That's the trouble,— 
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they don't get any f orrider, from our point of 
view. I thought it would be the best policy to 
stand by and let Nancy work it out. I thought 
her restaurant would either fail spectacularly 
in a month, or succeed brilliantly and she'd 
make over the executive end of it to somebody 
else. I never thought of her buckling down 
like this, and wearing herself out at it." 

'There's a pretty keen edge on Caroline this 
smnmer." 

"I'm afraid Nancy's in pretty deep," Dick 
said. 'The money end of it worries me as much 
as anjrthing." 

"I wouldn't let that worry me." 

**She won't take any of mine, you know." 

"I know she won't. See here, Dick, I wouldn't 
worry about Nancy's finances. Shell come out 
all right about money." 

''What makes you think so?" 

"I know so. We've got lots of things in the 
world to worry about, things that are scheduled 
to go wrong unless we're mighty delicate in the 
way we handle 'em. Let's worry about them, 
Itnd leave Nanc/s financial problems to take 
care of themselves." 

"Which means," Dick said, "that you are 
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sure that she's all right. Fm not in her eon* 
fidence in this matter — ** 

•Wen, I am/' Billy said, 'Tm her legal ad- 
viser, and with all due respect to your taste 
in girls, it's a very difficult position to occupy. 
What with the things she won't listen to and 
the things she won't learn, and the things she 
actually knows more about than I do—" 

The indulgent smile of the true lover lit 
Dick's face, as if Billy had waxed profoundly 
eulogistic. Unconsciously, Billy's own tender* 
ness took fire at the flame. 

"Why don't we run away with 'em?" he said, 
breathing heavily. 

Dick stopped in a convenient doorway to light 
his third cigarette, end on. 

'If s the answer to you and Caroline," he 
isaid. 

"Why not to you and Nancy?' 

*1t may be," Dick said, "I dunno. Tve 
reached an impasse. Still there Is a great deal 
in your proposition." 

They turned in at the portico that extended 
out over the big oak doors of their club. An 
attendant in white turned the knob for them, 
with the grin of enthusiastic welcome that was 
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the usual tribute to these two £rood-Iookm£r» 
well set up young men from those who served 
thenL 

**ril think it over,** Dick added, as he gave 
up his hat and stick, "and let you know what 
decision I come to/' 

In another five minutes they were deep in a 
game of Eelly-pool from which Dick emerged 
triumphantly richer by the sum of a dollar and 
ninety cents, and Billy the poorer by the loss 
of a quarter. 

There is a town in Connecticut, within a rea* 
sonable motoring distance from New York that 
has been called the Gretna Green of America. 
Here well-informed young couples are able to 
expedite the business of matrimony with a phe* 
nomenal neatness and despatch. Licenses can 
be procured by special dispensation, and the 
nuptial knot tied as solemnly and solidly as if ai 
premeditated train of bridesmaids and flower 
girls and loving relatives had been rehearsed 
for days in advance. 

Dick and his Rolls-Boyce had assisted at a 
hjrmeneal celebration or two, where a success- 
ful rush had been made for the temporary al- 
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tars of this beneficent town with the most f e* 
licitous results, and he knew the procedure. 
iWhen he and Billy organized an afternoon ex« 
cursion into Connecticut, they tacitly avoided 
all mention of the consummation they hoped to 
bring about, but they both understood the na- 
ture and significance of the expedition. Dick,-^ 
who was used to the easy accomplishment of hia 
designs and purposes, for most obstacles gave 
way before his magnetic onslaught, — had only 
sketchily outlined his scheme of proceedings, 
but he trusted to the magic of that inspira- 
tion that seldom or never failed hinu He was 
the sort of young man that the last century 
novelists always referred to as 'Yortime's 
favorite,'' and his luck so rarely betrayed him 
that he had almost come to believe it to be 
invincible. 

His general idea was to get Nancy and Caro- 
line to drive into the country, through the cool 
rush of the freer purer air of the suburbs, give 
them lunch at some smart road-house, sooth- 
ingly restful and dim, where the temperature 
was artificially lowered, and they could powder 
their noses at will ; and from thence go on until 
they were within the radius of the charmed cir-f 
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cle where modem miracles were performed 
while the expectant bridegroom waited. 

''Nancy, my dear, we are going to be mar* 
ried/' — that he had formulated, **we're going to 
be done with all this nonsense of waiting and 
doubting the evidence of our own senses and 
our own hearts. We're going to put an end to 
the folly of trying to do without each other,— 
your folly of trying to feed all itinerant New 
York ; my folly of standing by and letting you 
do it, or any other fool thing that your fancy 
happens to dictate. You're mine and I'm yours, 
and I'm going to take you — take you to-day and 
prove it to you." This was to be timed to be 
delivered at just about the moment when they 
drew up in front of the office of the justice of 
the peace, who was Dick's friend of old. ''Hold 
up your head, my dear, and put your hat on 
straight; we're going into that building to be 
made man and wife, and we're not coming out 
of it until the deed has been done." In some 
touch fashion, he meant to carry it through* 
Many a time in the years gone by he had 
steered Nancy through some high-handed es^ 
capade that she would only have consented to 
on the spur of the moment. She was one of 
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these women who responded automatically to 
the voice of a master. He had failed in mastery 
this last year or so* That was the secret of his 
failure with her, but the days of that failure 
were numbered now. He was going to succeed. 

On the back seat of the big car he expected 
Billy and Caroline to be going through much 
the same sort of scene. 

**We've come to a show-down now, Caroline^ 
— either I sit in this game, or get out*** He 
could imagine Billy bringing Caroline bluntly 
to terms with comparatively little effort. That 
was what she needed — Caroline — a strong 
hand. Bill/s problem was simple. Caroline 
had already signified her preference for hiHL 
She wore his ring. Billy had only to pick her 
up, kicking and screaming if need be, and 
bear her to the altar. She would marry him 
if he insisted. That was dear to the most su* 
perficial of observers^ — but Nancy was dif<* 
fer^it. 

The day Was hot, imd grew steadily hotter. 
By the time Nancy and Caroline were actu- 
ally in the car, aft^ an almost superhuman 
effort to assemble th^i and their various 
accessories of veils and wraps, and to dispose 
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bf the assortment of errands «»uv« luessage^ 
that both girls seemed to be committed to des- 
patch before they could pass the boundaries of 
Greater New York, the two men were very 
nearly exhausted. It was only when the chauf- 
feur let the car out to a speed greatly in excess 
of the limitations on some clear stretch of road, 
that the breath of the country brought th^xi 
any relief whatsoever. 

Dick looked over his shoulder at the two in 
the back seat, and noted Caroline's pallor, and 
the fact that she was allowing a listless hand 
to linger in Billy's; but when he turned back 
to Nancy he discovered no such encouraging 
ssmiptoms. She was sitting lightly relaxed at 
his side, but there was nothing even negatively 
responsive in her attitude. Her color was high ; 
her breath coming evenly from between her 
slightly parted lips. She looked like a child 
oblivious to everything but some innocent day 
dream. 

'Tou look as If you were dreaming 5f 
land kisses, Nancy, — are you?^ he lasked pres^ 
iently. 

^6, Fm just glad to be free. It'0 been & 
long time since Fve played hookyj 
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"I know it" The "dear" constrained him, 
and he did not add it: ''You're been working 
most unholy hard. I — ^I hate to have you." 

**But I was never so happy in my life." 

'That's good." His voice hoarsened with the 
effort to keep it steady and casuaL "Is every- 
thing going all right?" 

Tine." 

"Is — ^is the money end of it all right?" 

"Yes, that is, I am not worrying about 
money." 

"You're not making money?" 

"No." 

"You are not losing any?" 

"I amr— a little. That was to be expected, 
don't you think so?" 

"How much are you losing?" 

"I don't know exacQy." 

"You ought to know. Are you keeping your 
bwn books?" 

"Betty helps me." 

"Are you losing a hundred f^ month?" 

"Yes." 

"Five hundred r 

"I suppose so," 

"A thousandr 
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'1 don't reaUy know." 

''A thousand T* he insisted. 

**Yes/* Nancy answered recklessly, **the way 
I run it." 

*'It doesn't make any difference, of course ;"" 
Dick said, "you've £rot all my money behind 
you." 

"I haven't anybody's money behind me except 
my own." \ 

*^ovL had fifteen thousand dollars. Do you 
mean to say that you have any of that left to 
draw on?" 

''No, I don't" 

''Do you mind telling me how you are manage 
Ingr 

"Billy borrowed some money for me." 

"On what security?" 

"I don't know." 

"Why didn't he come to me?" 

"I told him not to." 

"Nancy, do you realize that you're the most 
iBxasperating woman that ever walked the face 
of this earth?" the unhappy lover asked. 

Nancy managed to convey the fact that Dick's 
asseveration both surprised and pained her» 
without resorting to the use of words. 
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**I wish you wouldn't spoil this lovdy party,'* 
she said to him a few seconds later. *Tm 
extremely tired, and I should like to get my 
mind off my business instead of going over 
these tiresome details with anybody/' 

'^ou look very innocent and kind and lov- 
ing," Dick said desperately, ''but at heart 
you're a little fraud, Nancy." 

She interrupted him to point out two children 
laden with wild flowers, trudging along the 
roadside. 

"See how adorably dirty and happy they are," 
Bhe cried. 'That little fellow has his shoe- 
-strings untied, and keeps tripping on them, he's 
BO tired, but he's so crazy about the posies that 
he doesn't care. I wonder if he's taking them 
home to his mother." 

•Tfou're devoted to children, Nancy, aren't 
you?" Dick's voice softened. 

''Yes, I am, and some day I'm going to 
adopt a whole orphan asylum," — ^her voice 
altered in a way that Dick did not in the 
least understand. "I could if I wanted to,** 
she laughed. "Maybe I will want to some 
day. So many of my ideas are being changed 
and modified by experience." 
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The road-house of his choice, when they 
reached it, proved to have deteriorated sadly 
since his last visit. The cool interior that he 
remembered had been inopportunely opened to 
the hottest blast of the day's heat, and hermet- 
ically sealed again, or at least so it seemed 
to Dick; and the furniture was all red and 
thickly, almost suffocatingly, upholstered. 
Nancy had no comment on the torrid air of 
the dining-room, — she rarely complained about 
an3rthing. Even the presence of a fly in her 
bouillon jelly scarcely disturbed her equa* 
nimity, but Dick knew that she was secretly 
sustained by the conviction that such an 
accident was impossible under her system of 
supervision at Outside Inn, and resented her 
tranquillity accordingly. 

Caroline, behaving not so well, seemed to 
him a much more human and sympathetic fig-^ 
ure, though her nose took on a high shine 
unknown to Nancy's demurer and more dis-^ 
creetly served features; but Billy evidently 
preferred Nancjr's deportment, which was on 
the surface calm and reassuring. 

"Nancy's a sport," he pointed out to Caro^ 
line enthusiastically, "no fly in the ointment 
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sets her goat. She enjoys herself even whoi 
ahe's perfectly miserable.'' 

''She doesn't feel the heat the way I do/' 
Caroline snapped. 

"I feel the heat,'* Nancy said, "but I—'* 

"She's got a system/' Dick cut in savagely: 
^'she stands it just as long as she can, and then 
she takes it out of me in some diabolical 
fashion." 

Nancy's gray-blue eyes took on the far-away 
look that those who loved her had learned to 
associate with her most baffling moments. 

"Just by being especially nice to Dick," she 
said thoughtfully, "I can make him more furi« 
ous with me than in any other way/' 

Nancy and Caroline finished their sloppy 
ices at the table together while Dick and Billy 
sought the solace of a pipe in the garage out- 
side. 

"I don't understand coming into Connecti- 
cut to-day," Nancy said as soon as they were 
alone; "it seems like such a stupid excursion 
for Dick to make. He's usually pretty good 
at picking out places to go. In fact, he has a 
Idnd of genius for it" 
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''He slipped up this time," Caroline said» 
"I'm so hot*' 

''So am I/' said Nancy, slumping limply into 
the depths of her red velour chair. "I want to 
get back to New York. Oh ! what was it you 
told me the other day that you had been saving 
up to tell me?" 

Caroline brightened. 

"Oh, yes! Why, it was something Collier 
Pratt said about you. You know Betty has 
scraped up quite an acquaintance with hinu 
She goes and sits down at his table some« 
times." 

"She's going to be stopped doing thai,*' 
Nancy said. 

"Well, you remember the night when you 
went home early with a headache, and passed 
by his table going out?" 

"Yes, but I didn't know he saw me." 

"He sees everything, Betty says." 

"He didn't suspect me?" 

"He didn't know you came out of the inter- 
ior. He said to Betty, 'If s curious that Miss 
Martin never stays here to dine in the evening, 
though she so often drops in.' Betty is pretty 
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quick, you know. She said/I fhink Miss Mar-i 
tin is a friend of the proprietor/ 

''So I am/' said Nancy, 'the best friend 
she's got. Go on, dear/' 

'Then he said slowly and thoughtfully, 'If s 
it crime for a woman like that not to be the 
mother of children. If ever I saw a maternal 
t3rpe. Miss Ann Martin is the apotheosis of it. 
Why some man hasn't made her understand 
that long ago I can not see/ " 

Nancy's cheeks burned crimson and then 
yrhite again. 

"How dare Betty?" she said. 

"Wait till you hear. You know Betty 
doesn't care what she says. Her reply to that 
was i>eculiarly BettsrisK She sighed and cast 
down her eyes, — ^the little imp I 'The course of 
true love never does run smooth,' she said; 
''perhaps Ann has discovered the truth of that 
old saying in some new connection.' She 
didn't mean to be a cat, she was only trjong 
to create a romantic interest in your affairs, 
doing as she would be done by. The effect was 
more than she bargained for though. Collier 
Pratt's eyes quite lit up. 'I can imagine nd 
greater crime than frustrating the instincts 
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of a woman like thaV he said. Imagine fhat 
>— the instincts — whereupon Betty, of coursey 
flounced off and left him/' 

''She would/' Nancy said. Then a storm of 
real anger surged through her. 'TU turn her 
out of my place to-morrow. TU never look at 
her or speak to her again.'' 

*'I think it would be more to the point/* 
Caroline said, **to turn out Collier Pratt* 
*That was certainly an extraordinary way for 
him to speak of you to a girl who is a stranger 
to him." 

''Caroline, you're almost as bad as Betty is. 
You're both of you hopelessly — helplessly—- 
provincially American. I don't think that was 
extraordinary or impertinent even/' Nancy 
said. "I — ^I understand how that man meana 
things.'' 

The car drove up in front of the ofSce of 
the justice of the peace in the town beyond 
tiiat in which they had had their unauspicioua 
luncheon party. 

"Are we stopping here for any particular 
reason?" Caroline said. 

Nancy had not spoken in more than a mono-> 
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syllable since they had resumed their places in 
the car again. 

"Not now," Dick said wearily. '1 thought 
rd point out the sights of the town. This 
place is called the Gretna Green of America, 
you know. A great many runaway couplea 
come out here to be married. The man inside 
that office, the one with whiskers and no collar, 
is the one that marries them.'' 

''Does he?' Billy asked a trifle uncertainly. ^ 

Nancy turned to Dick with a real appeal in 
her voice. It was the first time during the 
day that she had addressed him with anything 
like her natural tenderness and sweetness. 

''Oh ! Dick, can't we start on 7" she said. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Science Applied 

GASPARD was ill— very ilL He lay in the 
little anteroom at the top of the stairs and 
groaned thunderously. He had a pain in his 
back and a roaring in his head, and an extreme 
disorder in the region of his solar plexus. 

''Sure an' he's no more nor less than a 
human earthquake/' Michael reported after an 
examination. 

Nancy applied ice caps and hot-water bags 
to the afiSicted areas without avaiL The 
stricken man had struggled from his bed in 
the Twentieth Street lodging-house that he 
had chosen for his habitation, and staggered 
through the heavy morning heat to his post in 
the basement kitchen of Nancjr's Inn, there to 
collapse ignominiously between his cooking 
ranges. With Molly and Dolly and Hildeguard 
at his feet and herself and Michael and a dish* 
washer at his head they had managed to get him 
up the two short flights of stairs. It developed 
that it would be necessary to r^nove him in an 
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kumbolance later in the day, but for the time 
being he lay like a contorted Colossus on the 
fragile-looking cot that constituted his impro- 
vised bed of pain: ''Like the great grand- 
father/' to quote Michael again, ''of all of 
ihem Zeus'es and gargoyles, and other cavort^ 
in' gentlemen in the yard down-stairs.'' 

With the luncheon menu before her, Nancy 
decided that the hour had come for her to prove 
herself. She had assumed the practical man- 
agement of the business of the Inn only to 
have the responsibility and much of the 
authority of her position taken from her by 
the very efficiency of her staff. She was 
far too good a business woman not to realize 
that this condition was distinctly to her ad- 
vantage, and to encourage it accordingly, but 
there was still so much of the child in her 
that she secretly resented every usurpation of 
privilege. 

With Gaspard ill she was able to manipulate 
the affairs of the kitch^i exactly as she chose, 
and even in the moment of applying the "hot 
at the base of the brain and the cold at the 
forehead" that the doctor had prescribed as 
Che most effective method for relieving the 
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pressure of blood in the tortured temples of the 
suffering man, she' had been conscious of that 
thrill of triumph that most human beings feel 
yrhen the involuntary removal of the mam 
higher up invests them with power. 

Michael did the marketing, and the list went 
through as Gaspard had planned it, with 8<»no 
slight adaptations to the exigency, such as the 
substitution of twenty-five cans of tomato 
&oup for the fresh vegetables with which Gas* 
pard had planned to make his tomato bisque^ 
and brandied peaches in glass jars instead of 
I>each souffl& 

'If I allow myself a little handicap in the 
matter of details,'' she said, ^I know I can put 
everything else through as well as Gaspard f* 
whereupon she enveloped herself in a huge 
linen apron, tucked her hair into one of the 
chefs white caps, and attacked the problem of 
preparing luncheon for from sixty-five to two 
hundred people, who were scheduled to appear 
at uncertain intervals between the hours of 
twelve and two-thirty. Later she must be 
ready to serve tea and ices to a problematical 
number of patrons, but she tried not to thinlC 
beyond the immediate task. 
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She could make a very good tomato bisque 
hy adding one cup of milk and a dash of cream 
to one half-pint can of MacDonald's tomato 
soup, enough to serve three people adequately^ 
and she proceeded to multiply that recipe by 
twenty-five. She didn't think of getting large 
cans till Michael in the process of opening the 
half-pint tins made the belated suggestion, 
which she greeted with some hauteur. 

'Tm not the person to mind a little extra 
work, Michael, when I am sure of my results. 
Precision — thaVs the secret of the difference 
between American and French cooking.'' 

''An' sure and I fail to see the difference 
between the preciseness of a quart can and 
four half-pint ones, but I suppose if s my 
ignorance now." 

'Tour supposition is correct, Michael,'' she 
said airily, but out of the comer of her eye she 
saw him smiling to himself over the growing 
heap of half-pint tins, and reddened with 
mortification at her naivete in the matter. 

She looked at the vat of terra-cotta pur^ 
with considerable dismay when she had stirred 
in the last measure of cream. Twenty-five 
pints of tomato bisque is a rather formidable 
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qaantily of a liquid the chief virtue of which 
is its sparing and judicious introduction into 
the individual diet scheme. Nancy hardly felt 
that she wanted to be alone with it. 

^^TheyHl soon lick it all up, and be polishing 
fheir plates like so many Tom-cats/' Michael 
Baid, indicating their potential patronage by 
waving his hand toward the courtyard. ''Here 
comes Miss Betty, now. Shell be after lend- 
ing a hand in the cooking.'' 

'•Keep her away, Michael/' Nancy cried ; "go 
but and head her off. Make her go up-stairs 
and sit with Gaspard, — anything, but don't let 
her come in here. If she does I won't answer 
for the consequences, m — ^I'U — ^I don't know 
iwhat 111 do to her." 

**Throw her in the soup kettle, most likely," 
Michael chuckled. 'Taith, an' I never saw a 
woman yet that wasn't ready to scratch the 
byes out of the next one that got into her kit« 
dien." 

*'She isn't safe," Nancy said darWy. "I need 
'every bit of brain and self-control I have td 
)>ut lliis luncheon through. You keep Miss 
Betty's mind on something else — anything but 
me and the way I am doing the cooking." 
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" Tis done/' said Michael ; •'sure an' ITl pro- 
tect her from you, if I have to abduct her my- 
self r 

"I wish he would," Nancy said to herself 
viciously, '^before she gets another chance at 
Collier Pratt^ — Creamed chicken and mush- 
rooms^ It's a lucky thing that Gaspard diced 
the chicken last night, and fixed that mac6- 
doine of vegetables for a garnish. — She's a 
dangerous woman; she might wreck one's 
whole life with her unfeeling, histrionic non- 
sense^ — ^I wonder if thirteen quarts of cream 
sauce is going to be enough." 

It turned out to be quite enough after the 
crises in which the butter basis got too brown, 
land the flour after melting into it smoothly 
seemed unreasonably inclined to lump again as 
Nancy stirred the cold milk into it, but the 
result after all was i>erfectly adequate, except 
for the uncanny brown tinge that the whole 
mixture had taken on. Nancy was unable to 
ft'estrain herself from taking a sample of it to 
Gaspard's bedside. 

''Jlfaw^— but I can not eat it now," he criedt 
misunderstanding the purpose of her visit, ^or 
again — ^nor ever again. Jamaiar 
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'1 don't want you to eat it, Gaspard, I want 
you to look at it, and tell me what makes it 
that color. It turned tan, you see. I don't 
yrant to poison any one/' 

''I am too miserable/' Gaspard said. '"The! 
sauce— you have made into Bechamel with the 
browning butter, voUd taut. It is better so,—* 
it would not hurt any one in the world but me 
)— and me it would kill/' 

'Toor thing," sighed Nancy, as she took het 
place by the kitchen dresser again, trying to 
remember where she had last seen brown eyes 
that reflected the look of stricken endurance 
that glazed Gaspard's velvet orbs, recalled withi 
a start that Dick had gazed at her in much 
the same helpless fashion on their drive home 
from their recent motor trip in Connecticut. 
She had been too absorbed in her own distresses 
to consider anybod/s state of mind but her 
own, on that occasion, but now Dick's ezpres* 
sion came back to her vividly, and she nearly 
ruined a big bowl of French dressing, at thd 
crucial moment of putting in the vinegar, try«» 
ing to imagine which one of the events of that 
inauspicious day might conceivably have 
caused it. 
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After the actual servinsr of the meal began, 
however, she had very little time for reflec- 
tion or reminiscence. The distribution of food 
to tiie waitresses as they called for it required 
the fun concentration of her i)owers. Molly and 
DoUj coached her, and with their assistance 
she was soon able to fill the bewilderingly 
rapid orders from the line of girls stretching 
from the door to the open space in front of her 
serving-table^ which never seemed to diminish 
however adequately its demands were met 

Mechanically she took soup and meat dishes 
£rom the hooded shelves at the top of the 
range where they were kept warming, and 
ladled out the brick-colored bisque, the creann 
ed chicken and garnishing of the individual 
orders. The chicken looked delicious with its 
accompaniment of vari-colored vegetables,— 
Nancy had done away with the side dish long 
since— and each serving was assembled witii 
special reference to its decorative qualities. 
The girls went up-stairs to put the salad on 
the plates, where the desserts were already 
dished in the quaint blue bowls in which 
Stewed fruits and the more fluid sweets were 
islways served* 
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In her mind's eye Nancy could see the pio 
tore. At noon the court was ahnost entirely 
in the shade, and instead of the awning top, 
which shut out the air, there were gay striped 
umbrellas at the one or two tables that were 
imperfectly protected from the sun. She had 
recently invested in some table-cloths with 
bright blue woven borders. Flowers were ar- 
ranged in low bowls and baskets on respective 
tables. Nancy instinctively grouped tired 
young business men in blue serge and soft col- 
lars at the tables decorated with the baskets of 
blue flowers ; and pale young women in lingerie 
blouses before the bowls of roses. She could 
see them, — those big-eyed girls with delicate 
blue veins accentuating the pallor of their white 
faces — sinking gratefully into the wicker seats 
and benches, and snifiing rapturously at the 
faint far-away fragrance of the woodland blos- 
soms. 

*Tl hope they will steal a great many of 
them," she thought, for her patrons were given 
to despoiling her flower vases in a way that 
scandalized the good Hildeguard, who was a 
just but ungenerous soul in spite of her ample 
proportions and popular qualities. Molly and 
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Dolly were rafher given to encouraging the 
'Vandals, knowing that they had Nancy's tacit 
ibpprovaL 

Automatically dipping the huge metal ladle 
I— one filling of which was enough for a ser- 
vice— into the big soup kettle, she stood for a 
Inoment gazing into its magenta depths oblivi- 
ous to everything but the rhapsodic considera- 
A Hon of her realized dreanu Now for the first 

.1^ lime she was contributing directly her own 

jBtrength and energy to the public which she 
iserved. She had prepared with her own hands 
|the meal which her grateful patrons were con- 
iBuming. The little girls with the tired f aceSp 
Ithe jaded men, the smart, weary business worn- 
ien — buyers and secretaries and modistes, — who 
iwere occupied in the neighborhood were all 
|)eing literally nourished by her. She had ac- 
lually manufactured the product that was to 
jBustain them through the weary day of heat 
iRnd effort 

''How do they like the lunch, Molly 7^ she 
asked, as she deftly deposited the forty-fiftb 
(serving of chicken with Bechamel sauce on the 
[exact center of the plate before her. ^Atq 
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ihey pleased with the Boup? Are they sayfaig 
complimentary things about the chicken 7*' 

''Some of them is. Miss Nancy. Some o4 
fhem is complaining that they can't get anj! 
other kind of soup. Them that usually getcl 
invalid broth don't understand our running 
iout of it" 

'1 forgot about the specials/' Nancy crled^ 

'That red-haired girl that we feed on cus«» 
tards and nut bread and that special cocoai 
Gaspard makes for her, she acted real bad^ 
They get expecting certain things, and theit 
they want them/' 

"I'm sorry," Nancy said ; "111 make all thos^ 
things to-morrow." ^ 

"The old feller that always has the stewed 
prunes is terrible pleased though. I give him 
two helps of the peaches, and he wanted 
another. He was pleased to get white breads 
too. He complains something dreadful about 
his bran biscuit every day." 

"I meant to send to the woman's exchange 
for different kinds of health bread, but I for^ 
jgot it," Nancy moaned. "Do th^ like thci 
I)eaches at all?" 
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''Most of them likes fhem too vreSL There 
:was one old lady that got one whiff of them* 
and pushed back her chair and left I guesa 
she had took the pledge, and the brandy w^it 
against her principles." 

''I never thought of that. I only thought 
that brandied peaches would be a treat to so 
many people who didn't have them habitually 
served at home.'' 

The picture in Nancy's mind changed in 
color a trifle. She could see sour-faced spin- 
sters at single tables pushing back their 
chairs, overturning the rose bowls in their 
hurry to shake the dust of her restaurant 
from their feet. 

**Don't accept any money from people who 
don't like their luncheon," she admonished 
Molly, who was next in line with several 
orders to be filled at once. 'Tell them that 
the proprietor of Outside Inn prefers not to be 
paid unless the meal is entirely satisfactory." 

'I'm afraid there wouldn't never be any 
satisfactory meals if I told them that, Miss 
Nancy." 

"I don't want any one ever to pay for any- 
thing he doesn't like," Nancy insisted. "Slip 
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the money back in fheir coat pockets if yon 
can't manage it any other way.** 

'There's lots of complaints about the soup/' 
Dolly said; ''so many i)eople don't Uke tomato 
in the heat. Gaspard, he always had a choice 
ev^i if it wasn't down on the mentu I might 
deduct, say fifteen cents now, and slip it bad^ 
to them with their change.'' 

'Tlease do," Nancy implored. 'Tell Molly 
and Hildeguard." 

"Hilda would drop dead, but Molly'd like the 
fun of it** 

It was hot in the kitchen. The soup ketUe 
had been emptied of more than half its con-* 
tents, but the liquid that was left bubbled 
thickly over the gas flame tiiat had been newly 
lit to reheat it. The pungent, acrid odor of 
hot tomatoes affronted her nostrils. She had 
a vision now of the pale tired faces of the little 
stenographers turning in disgust from the con* j 
templationi of the flamboyant and sticky pur6e 
on their plates, annoyed by the color scheme 
in combination with the soft wild-rose pink 
of the table bouquets, if not actually sickened 
by the fluid itself. For the first time since 
his abrupt seizure that morning she began to 
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liope in her heart that Gaspard's iUness might 
\)e a matter of days instead of weeks. She 
Served Hildeguard and one of the other wait* 
presses with more soup, and then began to boil 
)H)me eggs to eke out the chicken, which, owing 
|to her unprecedented generosiiy in the matter 
jof portions, seemed to be diminishing with 
tilarming rapidity. 

From the kitchen doset beyond came the 
{clatter of dishwashing, the interminaUe 
iBplashing of water, and stacking of plates, 
|>unctuated by the occasional clansr of smash?* 
fng glass or pottery. She had discharged two 
Idishwashers in less than two weeks' time^ 
iwitfa the natural feeling that any change in 
|hat department must be for the better, but 
Ithe present incumbent was even more incom-* 
|)etent than his predecessors. Even Nancy's 
Impregnable nerves began to feel the strain of 
jthe continual clamorous assault on them. 

Betty appeared in the doorway that led 
directly from the restaurant stairs. 

'Tm sorry to intrude," she said. 'TJon't 
blame Michael, Fm breaking my parole to get 
fn here. He lodced me in and made me sweat 
^rd keep out of the kitchen before he'd let m4 
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But at an, but I had to tell you this. The 
tomato soup has curdled and you ought not to 
jperve it any more/' 

''Well, I thought it looked rather funny/' 
Nancy moaned. 

^It won't do anybody any harm, you know. 
It just looks bad, and a lot of people are kick« 
Ing about it. Did Molly tell you about the 
bid fellow that got tipsy on the peaches?" 

^o, she didn't. I sent Michael out for some 
Iripe peaches and other fruit to serve instead.'^ 

'Thaf s a good idea. How's the food holding 
Hut? There are lots of people you know up^ 
stairs," she rattled on, for Nancy, who was 
jgetting more and more distraught with each 
disquieting detail, made no pretense of answer* 
fng her. ''Dolly has probably kept you 
Informed. Dick's aunt is h^re, and that terri-» 
bly highbrow cousin of Caroline's; and that 
igood-looking young surgeon that suddenly got 
|3o famous last winter, and admired you so 
much. Dr. Sunderland — ^isn't that his name? 
I never saw Collier Pratt here for lunch before. 
(There's a little girl with him, too." 

*'ColUer Prattr Nancy cried, •'Oh, Betty, 
lie isn't here^ He couldn't be. Don't frighten 
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me with any such nonsense. He never mmeii 
here in the day-time/' 

''He is thoufirh/' Betty said, "and a qaeer^ 
looking little child with him, a dark-eyed 
little thing dressed in black satin.*' 

'It seems a good deal to me as if 70a were 
making that up," Nancy cried in exaspera* 
tion; "ifs so much the kind of thing you do 
make up.** 

"I know it," Betty said, unexpectedly! 
reasonable, "but as it happens Vm not. CJoUiec 
Pratt really is up-stairs with a poor little 
orphan in tow. Ask any one of the girls." 

At this moment DoUy, her ribbons awry and 
her china-blue eyes widened with excitement^ 
appeared with a dramatic confirmation of 
Betty's astonishing announcement. 

'There's a little girl took sick from the 
peaches, and moved upnrtairs in the room 
next to Gaspard's," she cried breathlessly. 
'The doctor that was sitting at the next 
table, had her moved right up there. He 
wants to see the lady that runs the restaurant, 
and he wants a lot of hot water in a pitcbert 
and some baking soda." 

"You see^" Betty said, "go on up. 111 take 
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your place here. Dolly, get fhe things the 
doctor asked for/' 

Nancy stripped off her cap and her apron 
and resigned her spoons and ladles to Betty 
without a word. She was still incredulous of 
what she would find at the top of the three 
flights of creaking age-worn stairs that 
separated her from the nest of rooms that 
were the storm quarters of her hostelry, now 
converted by a sudden malevolence on the part 
jof fate into a temporary hospitaL As she 
took the last flight she could hear Gaspard'a 
stertorous breathing coming at the regular in- 
tervals of distressful slumber, and through 
that an ominous murmur of grave and low« 
yoiced conference, such as one hears in the 
chambers of the dead. The convulsive appli- 
cation of a powder puff to the tip of her bum-^ 
ing nose—her whole face was aflame with 
Ittertion and excitem^it — ^was merely a part 
of her whole subconscious effort to get herselt 
in hand for the exigency. Her mind, itself, re« 
fused any preparation for the scene that 
awaited her. 

On one of the cushioned benches against the 
ynH im the most decorative of the dining^ 
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rooms of the up-stdn sait^ a little girl wi9 
lying fitaric against the brilliant blue of thd 
upholstery. She was a child of some seven OQ 
eight, Bghtly built and delicate of features and 
dressed all in black. Her eyes were closed^ 
but the long lashes emphasizing the shadows iu 
which th^ were se^ prepared you for the 
revelation of them. Nancy understood that 
they were CoUiei Pratf s eyes, and that fheyi 
would open presently, and look wonderingl]^ 
up at h^. She recognized the presense of Dr« 
Sunderiand, of Michael and several of the 
waitresses, and a flighty woman in blue tsdh 
feta— -an ubiquitous patron, — but she mad0 
her way past them at once^ and sank on heq 
knees before the prostrate child. 

^fs nothing very serious. Miss Martin,** 
the young surgeon reassured her, ^delicatd 
children of this t3n;>e are likely to have these 
seizures. I^s not exactly a fainting fit. It 
belongs rather to the family of hysteria.*^ 

'Wasn't it the peaches?" Nancy asked 
fearfully. ^They— fh^ had a littie brandy in 
tbem.'^ 

nrhey may have been a contributinsf causes" 
Dr. Sunderland acknowledged, 'l>ut the child's 
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condition is primarily responsible. Let her 
lalone until she rouses, — then give her hot 
^water with a pinch of soda in it at fifteen^ 
tninute intervals. Keep her feet hot and her 
bead cold and don't try to move her until 
ftfter dark, when ifs cooler/' 

"All right," Nancy said, TU take care of 
>ier." 

"Here comes her poor falher, now,'' the 
lady in taffeta announced with the dramatic 
commiseration of the self-invited auditor, 
^'He thought an iced towel on her head might 
inake her feel better. Is the dear little thing 
|m orphan — ^I mean a half orphan?" 

The assembled company seeming disinclined 
to respond, she repeated her inquiry to Collier 
Pratt himself, as with the susceptive grace 
that characterized all his movements, he 
swung the compress he was carrying sharply 
Ito and fro to preserve its temperature in 
Itransit "Is the poor little thing a half or- 
phan?" 

"The poor little thing is nine-tenths orphan, 
tnadam," said Collier Pratt, "that is — ^the only 
jcreature to whom she can turn for protection is 
fhe apology for a parent that you see before 
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you. Would you mind steppin^r liside and fiTinc 
me a little more rocnn to work in 7^ 

''Not at alL^' Irony was wasted on the indom^ 
itable sympathizer in blue. ''Hasn't she really 
anybody but you to take care of her ?^ 

Collier Pratt arranged the towel preeisdy in 
position over the little girrs forehead, smooth* 
ing with careful fingers the cloud of dusky hair 
that fell about her face. 

"She has noty** he answered with some sav- 
agery* 

"Hasnt she any women friends or relatives 
that would be willing to take charge of herT' 

"No, madam/' 

"Then some woman that has no child of her 
own to care for ought to adopt her, and relieve 
you of the responsibility. If s a shame and dis« 
grace the way these New York women with no 
natural ties of their own go around crying for 
something to do, when there are sweet little 
children like this suffering for a mother's carOi 
I'd adopt her myself if I was able to. Icertain«» 
ly would." 

"I'm perfectly willing to give over the tech* 
bical part of her bringing up to some one of the 
women whom you so feelingly describe," Collier 
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Pratt Mid. The trouble is to find the woman 
^4fae right woman. The vicarious mother is 
not the most prevalent of our modem ^rpes, 
I regret to say/^ 

The little girl on the couch stirred softlj, and 
the hand that Nancy was holding, a patiietic 
thin, unkempt little hand, grew warm in hers. 
The lids of the big eyes fluttered and lifted. 
Nancy looked into their douded dq;>ths for aa 
instant Then she turned to Cdlier Pratt 
decisively. 

<T11 take care of your little girl for you, if 
^ou win let me,** she said. 



CHAPTER IX 

SBEnjL 

iCW HAD mat de mer when I was on the^ 
X steamer/' the child said, in her pretty,, 
painstaking English — she spoke French han 
bitually. ''I do not like to have it on the land« 
The gentleman in there/' she pointed to the 
room beyond where Gaspard was again distress^ 
fully sleeping the sleep of the spent after a pe^ 
riod of the most profound physical agitation, 
'lie does not like to have it» tooj^ — I mean 
either/* 

Nancy had propped the little girl up od 
improvised pillows made of coats and wrapa 
swathed in towels and covered her with som^ 
strips of canton flannel designed to use aa 
'liushers'' under the table covers. As soon aa 
the intense discomfort and nausea that had f ol-« 
lowed the first period of f aintness had passed^ 
Nancy had slipped off the shabby satin dress, 
made like the long-sleeved kitchen apron of 
New England extraction, and attired the child 
in a craftily simulated night-gown of table 
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linen. Collier Pratfc had worked with her, 
deftly supplementing all her efforts for his 
little girFs comfort until she had fallen into the 
exhausted sleep from which she was only now 
rousing and beginning to chatter. Her father 
had left her, still sleeping soundly, in Nancy's 
care, and gone off to keep an appointment with 
la prospective picture buyer. He had made no 
comment on Nancy's sudden impulsive offer to 
take the child in charge^ and neither she nor he 
had referred to the matter again. 

"Are you comfortable now. Sheila?'' Nancy 
asked. She had expected the child to have a; 
French name, Suzanne or Japonette or some* 
thing equally picturesque, but shevrealized as 
soon as she heard it that Sheila was much more 
suitable. The cloudy blue-black hair, and steel- 
blue eyes, the slight elongation of the space 
between the upper lip and nose, the dazzling 
totin whiteness of the skin were all Irish in 
their suggestion. Was the child's mother— that 
bfher natural protector of the child, who had 
. died or deserted her — ^Nanqr tried not to won- 
der too much which it was that she had done, — 
an Irish girl, or was Collier Pratt himself of 
that romantic origin? 
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**Oid, Mademoiselle, I mean, yes, fhank jonu 
I do not tiiink I will say to you Miss Martin* 
We only say their names like that to the people 
with whom we are not intime. We are intime 
now, aren't we, now that I have been so very 
sick chez vousf In Paris the eoneierge had a 
daughter that I called Mademoiselle Cherie, and 
we were very intime. I think I would like to 
call you Miss Dear in English after her.^ 

''I should like that very much,^ Nancy said. 

''I am glad the sick gentleman is called Gas- 
pard. So many messieurs — ^I mean gentlemen 
in Paris are called Gaspard, and hardly any in 
the United States of America. American things 
are very different from things in Paris, don't 
you think so. Miss Dear?*' 

'Tm afraid fhey are^" Nancy acquiesced 
gravely. 

^m afraid th^ are too,** the child said, 
^ut afraid is what I try not to be of them. My 
father says America is full of beasts and devils, 
but he does not mind because he can paint 
lEhem.'' 

^Do you live In la studio?^ Nancy asked 
lifter a struggle to prevent herself from asking 
jttie question. She felt that she had no right to 
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Uny of the facts about Collier Pratf s existence 
that he did not choose to volunteer for himself • 

"Yes, Miss Dear, but not like Paris. There 
we had a door that opened into a garden, and 
the birds sang there, and I was allowed to go 
and play. Here we have only a fire-es- 
cape, and the concierge is only a janitor and 
will not allow us to keep milk bottles on it. I 
do not like a janitor. Concierges have so much 
more polUesse. Now, no one takes care of me 
when father goes out, or brings me soup or 
gdtetMix when he forgets." 

**Does he forget?" Nancy cried, horrified. 

''Sometimes. He forgets himself, too, very 
often except dinner. He remembers that be-^ 
cause he likes to come to this Outside Inn res* 
taurant, where the cooking is so good. He 
brought me here to-day because it was my birth- 
day. I think the cooking is very good except 
that I was so sick of eating it, but father swore 
to-day that it was not." 

"Swore?" 

"He said damn. That is not very bad swear» 
ing. I think nam de Dieu is worse, don't you. 
Kiss Dear?" 

"Fm going to take you up in my arms," said 
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Nancy with sudden passion. '1 want to feel how 
thin you are, and I want to feel how you — 
feel/' 

**Why, your eyes are wetting,** the little giri 
exclaimed as she nestled contentedly against 
Nancy's breast, where Nancy had gathered her, 
converted tablecloth and all. 

"If s your not having enough to eat," Nancy 
cried. ''Oh! babyi child, honey. How could 
they? If s your calling me Miss Dear, too,'' she 
said. **I — ^I can't stand the combination." 

The child patted her cheek consolingly. 

*'Don't cry," she said ; '*my father cries be« 
cause I get so hungry, when he forgets, but he 
does forget again as soon." 

''Would you like to come and live with me, 
Sheila?" Nancy asked. 

*T, think so, Miss Dear." 

•TThen you shall," Nancy said devoutly. 

Collier Pratt found his child in Nancy's arms 
when he again mounted the stairs to the third 
floor of Outside Inn. The place was curiously 
cool to one who had been walking the sun-baked 
streets, and he gave an appreciative glance at 
the dim interior and the tableau of woman and 
child. Nancy's burnished head bent gravely 
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bver the shadowy dark one resting against her 
bosom. 

''All right again, is she?' he inquired with 
the slow rare smile fhat Nancy had not seen 
before that day, 

'Tes/' Nancy said, "she's better. She's un- 
der-nourished, that's what the trouble is.'' 

'1 suspected that," Collier Pratt said rue« 
luUy. 'Tm not specially talented as a parent. 
I feed her passionately for dasrs, and then I 
stop feeding her almost entirely. Artists in my 
circumstances eat sketchily at best. The only 
reason that I am fed with any regularity is that 
I have the habit of coming to this restaurant 
of yours. By the way, is it yours? I found you 
in charge to-day to my amazement." 

'1 am in charge to-day," Nancy acknowU 
(edged ; 'in fact I have taken over the manage- 
tnent of it for — ^f or a friend," 

''The mysterious philanthropist." 

"Ye-es." 

"Then I will refrain from any comment on 
the lunch to-day." 

"Oh! that — that was a mistake," Nancy 
cried, "an experiment. Gaspard the ehef-^vras 

in." 
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''He was very ill, father, dear/' Sheila added 
grsYely, 'like crossing the Channel, much sicker 
than I was. I was only sick like crossing the 
ocean, you know.** 

'These fine distinctions,'* Collier Pratt said, 
^she's much given to them/' His eyes nar^ 
rowed as fhey rested again on the picture 
Nancy made— 4he cool curve of her bent neck, 
the rise and fall of the breast in which the 
breathing had quickened perceptibly since his 
coming, — the child swathed in the long folds of 
white linen outlined against the Madonna blue 
of the dress that she was wearing. Nancy 
blushed under the intentness of his gaze, un* 
derstanding, thanks to Caroline's report of his 
conversation with Betty, something of what 
was in his mind about her. 

"Gaspard is going to be taken away in an am« 
bulance/' the child said, 'to the hospitaL" 

"Then who is going to cook my dinner?" 
Collier Pratt asked. 

"Good lord, I don't know," Nancy cried, 
roused to her responsibilities. 

She looked at the watch on her wrist, a plati* 
Hum bracelet affair with an octagonal face that 
Dick had persuaded her to accept for a Christ* 
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mas present by givinsr one exactly like it td 
Betty and Caroline. It was twenty-five min« 
ntes of five. Dinner was served every night 
promptly at half past six, and there was abso- 
lutely no preparation made for it» not so much 
as a loaf of bread ordered. Instead of doing 
the usual marketing in the morning she had 
sent Michael out for the things that she needed 
in the preparation of luncheon, and planned to 
make up a list of things that she needed for 
dinner just as soon as her midday duties in the 
kitchen had set her free. She thought that she 
would be more like Gaspard, ''inspired to buy 
what is right'' if she waited until the success 
of her luncheon had been assured. The ensuing 
events had driven the affairs of her cuisine 
entirely out of her mind. She was constrained 
by her native tendency to concentrate on the 
business in hand to the exclusion of all oQiet 
mattero, big and little. She had dismissed 
Betty during the excitement that followed Shei- 
la's niness, and Betty had seemed unnaturally 
willing to leave the hectic scene and go about 
her business, Michael had made several iaetm 
fectual attempts to speak to her, but she had 
waved him away impatiently. She knew that 
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neither he nor any one dse on the restaurant 
jBtaff would believe that she hadn't made somd 
adequate and mysterious provision for the serv-* 
mg of the night meal. She had never failed 
before in the smallest detail of executive policy. 
6he set the child back upon the cushion, and 
arranged her perfunctorily in position there. 

'1 don't know what you are going to havei 
for dinner,** she said, ''much less who's going 
to cook it for you." 

Terhaps I had better arrange to have it 
ielsewhere, since this seems to be literally the 
cook's day out" 

'Therell be dinner," said Nancy uncertainly. 

Dick came up the stairs three at a time, and 
in his wake she heard the murmur of women's 
yoices — Caroline's and Betty's. 

''I heard you were in difficulties," Dick said, 
^so I made Sister Betty and Caroline give up 
their perfectly good trip into the country, in 
order to come around and mix in." 

*1 didn't know Betty was going driving vrttK 
you," Nanqr said. "She didn't say so. Oh! 
Dick, there isn't any dinner. I forgot all about 
it. This is Mr. CoUier Pratt and his KtUe 
daughter, — ^Mr. Richard Thomdyke. She's 
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cdminff to live with me soon, I hope, and let 
Pitty take care of her.** 

The two men shook hands. 

''Hold on a minute," Dick said, 'that panur 
JBfraph is replete with interest, but I want to 
get it assimilated. Sure, Betty was going driv^ 
ing with me. I told her to ask you if she 
thought it would be any use, but she allowed 
it wouldn't. I am delighted to meet Mr. Pratt, 
land pleased to know that his daughter is com-r 
ing to live with you, but isn't that rather sud- 
den? Also, what's this about there not being 
lany dinner?" 

'There isn't," Nancy was beginning, wheni 
ishe realized that Caroline and Betty, who had 
followed closely on Dick's footsteps, were look* 
ing at her with faces pale with constemationi 
and alarm. She could see the anticipatory col-* 
lapse of Outside Inn writ large on Caroline'fli 
expressive countenance. Caroline was the t3l)e 
of girl who believed that in the very nature of 
things the undertakings of her most intimate 
friends were doomed to failure. **There isn't 
toy dinner yet," Nancy corrected herself, *T)ut 
you go up to my place, Dick, and get Hitty« 
ITell her she's got to cook dinner for this res^ 
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taurant to-ni^rht. She can cook three courses 
of anything she likes, and have carte blanche 
in the kitchen. You have more influ^ice with 
her than anybody, so, no matter what she aajs, 
make her do it. Then wh^i she decides what 
she wants to cook, drive her around until she 
collects her ingredients. She won't let anybody 
do the marketing for her.** 

•'All right,'' Dick said, 'TU do my best" 

''Youll have to do more than that," Betty 
laughed as he started off, ''but you're perfectly 
capable of it. How do you do, Mr. Pratt? This 
is Miss Eustace^ pale with apprehension about 
the way things are going, but still recognizable 
land answering to her name." Betty always en- 
joyed introducing Caroline with an audacious 
flourish, since Caroline always suffered so mucbt 
in the process. 

"And this is little Miss Sheila Pratt," Nancs^ 
jBupplemented. 

''Enchcmti/'^ the litUe girl said, 1 mean, I 
Ion vary pleased to meet you. I was very sick^ 
but I am better now, and I am going to livs 
:with Miss Dear." 

It seems to be setOedt" her fatiier said^ 
shrugging. 
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**Would you mind it so very much?^ Nancy 
asked. 

•1 wouldn't mind it at aU," CoIUer Pratt said. 
**l think it would be a delightful arrange- 
menty — ^if I'm to take you seriously/' 

''Nancy is always to be taken seriouslyT^ 
Betty put in. ''What she really wants of the 
child is to use her for dietetic experiment, Fm 
sure." 

"Thafs what she's used to, poor child," Col- 
lier Pratt said ruefully. 

The removal of Gaspard created a diversion. 
Nancy took Sheila in to bid him good-by, and 
the great creature was so touched by the fare- 
well kiss that she imprinted on his forehead, 
and the revelation of the fact that a fellow be- 
ing had been suffering kindred throes in the 
chamber just beyond his own that he was of 
two minds about letting himself be moved at 
all from her proximity. A group of waitresses 
collected on the second landing, and Nancy and 
her friends stood together at the head of the 
fifairs while the white-coated interne from the 
hospital rolled his great bulk upon a fragile- 
looking stretcher, and with the assistance of all 
the male talent in the establishm^it, managed 
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to head him down the stairs, and so on across 
fbe court and into the waiting ambulance, 

Nancjr's eyes filled with inexplicable tears,' 
and she caught Collier Pratt regarding ibem 
with some amusement. 

^e's such a dear/' she said somewhat irrele* 
yantly. '1 really didn't care whether he was 
sick or not this morning, — but you get so f on4 
of people that are around all the time.'* 

'1 don%'' said Collier Pratt,— he spoke very! 
lightly, but there was something in his tone! 
that made Nancy want to turn and look at him 
intently. She seemed to see for the first time a; 
shade of defiant cruelty in his f acor-^^ don't,*^^ 
he reiterated. 

'1 do/' Nancy repeated stubbornly, but as shef 
met his slow smile, the slight impression of on* 
pleasantness vanished. 

''We artists are selfish i)eople,'' he said, ^m 
going to run away now, and leave my daughter 
to cultivate your charming friends. Will yotf 
come and eat your dinner at my little table to- 
night, and talk, discuss this matter of her visit 
to you?'' 

'1 will if there is any dinner," Nancy said» 
putting out a throbbing hand to him. 
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There was a dinner. It was Hitt/s concep- 
tion of an emergency meal — ^the kind of thing 
that her mother before her had prepared on 
wash-day when an unexpected relative alighted 
from the noon train, and surprised her into in- 
advertent hospitality. It began with steamed 
clams and melted butter sauce. Hitty knew a 
fish market where the dams were imported di- 
rect from Cape Cod by the nephew of a man 
:who used to go to school with her husband's 
brother, and he warranted every clam she 
bought of him. They were served in soup 
plates and the drawn butter in demi-tasses, but 
Hitty would have it no other way. The pidce 
de risistance was ham and eggs, great fragrant 
crispy slices of ham browned faintly gold across 
their pinky surface, and eggs — ^Hitty knew 
where to get country eggs, too— so white, so 
igolden-yolked, so tempting that it was diffi- 
cult to associate them with the prosaic process 
of frying, but fried they were. With them were 
served boiled potatoes in their jackets^ — no 
;wash-day cook ever removed the peeling from 
an emergency potator, — and afterward a course 
of Hittjr's famous huckleberry dumplings, the 
lightest, most ephemeral balls of dumplings 
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that were ever dipped into the blue-black deep0 
of hot huckleberry — ^not blueberry, but country 
huckleberry — sauce. 

'"Where's the coffee?" Nancy asked Dolly 
miseraUy, when the humiliating meal was 
drawing to its dose. 

''She won't make coffee/' Dolly whispered; 
^she says it will keep everybody awake» and 
thejr're much better off without it, but Misa 
Betty, she's watching her chance, and she's 
making it.'' 

Collier Pratt had received each course in si- 
lence, but had eaten heartily of the food that 
was set before him. 

"I suppose he was hungry enough to eat 
anything," Nancy thought ; "the lunch was hu- 
miliating enough, but this surpasses anything 
I dreamed of." 

She had given up trying to estimate the calo- 
ries that each man was likely to average in par- 
taking of Kitty's menu. She noticed that a 
great many of her ];)atrons had tak^i second 
helpings, and that threw her out in her calcu- 
lation of quantities, while the relative digesti- 
bility of the protein and the fats in pork de- 
pend so much upon its preparation that she 
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could not approximate the virtue of Kitty's bill 
of fare without consultation with Hitiy. 

'That was a very excellent dinner,'' Collier 
Pratt broke through her painful reverie to make 
his pronouncement. ^Astonishing, but very 
satisfactory. It reminds me of days on my 
grandfather's farm when I was a youngster.'' 

^ should think it might," Nancy said, for 
the first time in her relation with her new: 
friend becoming ironical on her own account. 
Then she added seriously, '^f s Hitty, you know, 
that win have all the real care of Sheila. I'm 
pretty busy down here^ and I — ^" she hesitated, 
half expecting him to threaten to remove his 
child at once from the prospective guardian- 
ship of a creature who reverted so readily to 
the barbarism of ham and eggs. 

''Well, if if s Hitiy that is to have the care 
of Sheila," Collier Pratt said, and Nancy was 
not longer puzzled as to which element of her 
iMurentage Sheila owed hsr Irish complexion^ 
•'why, more power to her P 

Nancy dreamed that night that she was map* 
ried to Dick, and that Hit^ made and served 
them pAtS de fates gras dumplings, while CoI« 
lier Pratt In freddes and overalls sat in a higb 
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chair, and had his dinner with fEe family. 
Iiater it was discovered that Betty had i>ois9ned 
his bread and milk, and he died in Nancjr's arms 
in dreadful agony, swearing in a beautif ul Irish 
brogue that in all his life he had never looked 
ftt another woman^ — which even in her dream 
beemed to Nancy a somewhat irreconcilable 
statement* 



CHAPTER X 
The Portrait 

TO Nanc/s surprise Hitty welcomed the lit^ 
tie srirl warmly, when she was introduced 
into the family circle. She liked to be busy all 
day, and her duties in taking care of Nancy 
were not onerous enough to keep her full energy 
employed. She liked children and family life, 
and she seemed to have the feeling that if 
Nancy continued to assemble the various parts 
that go to make up a family, she would end by 
adding to it the essential masculine el^nent,. 
though it was Dick and not Collier Pratt that 
she visualized at the head of the table cut- 
ting up Sheila's meat for her. Collier Pratt 
was to her a necessary but insignificant detail 
in Nancy's scheme of things, a poor artist who 
had ''frittered away so much time in furrin 
k>arts" that he was incapable of supporting his 
bnly child — ^''poor little motherless lamb!" — ^in 
tmything like a befitting and adequate manner, 
iWhenever he came to see Sheila she treated him 
With the condescension of a t)oor relation, and 
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served his tea in the second best china with the 
kitch^i silver and linen, unless Nancy caught 
her at it in time to demand the best. 

Nancy had expected that Collier Pratt would 
try to make some business arrangement with 
her when she took Sheila in charge, — that he 
would insist on paying her at least a nominal 
sum a week for the child's board. She had 
lain awake nights planning the conversations 
with him in which she would overcome his deli- 
cate but natural scruples in the matter and per- 
suade him to her own way of thinking. She had 
even fixed on the smallest sum — two dollars and 
a half a week — at which she thought she might 
induce him to compromise, if all her eloquence 
failed. She knew that he considered her the 
hard working, paid manager of Outside Inn, 
and took it for granted that she had no other 
source of income. She was a little disconcerted 
that he made no effort, beyond thanking her 
sincerely and simply for her kindness, to pot 
the matter <m a more concrete basis, but when 
be told her presently that he was going to do A 
portrait of her, she scourged herself for hes 
New England perspective on an affair that hfi 
handled witii so much ddicaey. 
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Her friends were, on the whole, pleased with 
her experiment in vicarious motherhood. Dick 
instinctively resented the fact that Nancy had 
taken Collier Pratt's daughter into her home 
and heart, but the child herself was a delight 
to him, and he spent hours romping with her 
and telling her stories, loading her with toys 
and sweetmeats, and taking her off for enchant- 
ing holiday excursions ''over the Palisades and 
far away." Billy was hardly less diverted with 
her, and Betty regarded her advent as a pro- 
vision on the part of Providence against things 
becoming too commonplace. Caroline, as was 
her wont, took the child very seriously, and 
tried to interest Nancy in all the latest educa- 
tional theories for her development, including 
posture dancing, and potato raising. 

Nancy herself had loved the child from the 
moment the big lustrous gray eyes opened, on 
the day of her sudden illness at Outside Inn, 
and looked confidingly up into hers. For the 
first time in her life her maternal ardor — the 
instinct which made her yearn to nourish and 
minister to a race— had concentrated on a sin- 
gle human being. Sheila, hungry for mother- 
ing, had turned to her with the simplicity of the 
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people among whom she had been brought up, 
taking her sympathetic response as a matter of 
course; and the two were soon on the closest, 
most affectionate terms. 

Sheila and Outside Inn divided Nancjr's time 
to the practical exclusion of all other interests. 
She had, without realizing her processes, taken 
into her life artificial responsibilities in almost 
exact proportion to the normal ones of any 
woman who makes the choice of marriage 
rather than that of a career. She was doing 
housekeeping on a large scale, — she had a child 
to care for, and she felt that she had entirely 
disproved any lingering feeling in the mind of 
any one associated with her that she ought to 
ntiarry, — at least that she ought to marry Dick. 

No woman ought to marry for the sake of 
mBTrying, but she was growing to understand 
now that the experiences of love and marriage 
might be necessary to the true development of 
a woman like herself ; that there might even be 
Bome tragedy in missing them. She was tw^i- 
ty-five, practically alone in the world, and the 
growing passion of her life was for a child 
that she had borrowed, and might be con- 
fltrained to relinquish at any moment. 
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She was tired. The unaccustomed confine* 
ment of the long hours at the Inn, the strain of 
enduring the thick, almost unalleviated heat of 
an exceptionally humid New York summer, and 
the tension engendered by her various execu-* 
tive responsibilities, all told on her physically^ 
and her physical condition in its turn reacted 
on her mind, till she was conscious of a 
nostalgia, — a yearning and a hunger for some* 
thing that she could not understand or name» 
but that was none the less irresistible. She fell 
into strange moods of brooding and lassitude; 
but there were two connections in which her 
spirit and ambition never failed her. She 
never failed of interest in the distribution of 
food values to her unconscious patrons, and in- 
cidentally to Collier Pratt, or in directing the 
activities and diversions of Sheila. 

She bathed and dressed the child with her 
own hands every morning, combed out the 
cloudy black hair, fine spun and wavy, that 
framed the delicate face, and accentuated the 
dazzling white and pink of her coloring. She 
had bought her a complete new wardrobe— she 
was spending money freely now on every one 
but herself — ^venturing on one dress at a time 
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in fear and trepidation lest Collier Pratt should 
suddenly call her to account for her interfer- 
ence with his rights as a parent, but he seemed 
entirely oblivious of the fact that Sheila had 
changed her shabby studio black for the most 
cobwebby of muslins and linens, frocks that by 
virtue of their exquiSite fineness cost Nancy 
considerably more than her own. 

"I say to my father, 'See the pretty new gown 
that Miss Dear bought for me,' and my father 
says to me, 'Comb your hair straight back from 
your brow, and don't let your arms dangle from 
your shoulders/ '' Sheila complained, ''He sees 
80 hard the little things that nobody sees — and 
big things like a dress or a hat he does not 
notice." 

"Men are like that,'' Nancy said. "Last night 
when I put on my new rose-colored gown for 
the first time, your friend Monsieur Dick told 
me he had always liked that dress best of aU.** 

*'Comme U est drdle, Monsieur Dick,** Sheila 
said ; "he asked me to grow up and marry him 
Bome day. He said I should sit on a cushion 
and sew a Sne seam, and feast upon strawber* 
ries, sugar and cream — ^like the poetry.** 
'And what did you say?" Nancy asked. 
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^ said that I thought I should like to marry 
him if I ever got to be big enough, — but I was 
afraid I should not be bigger for a long time. 
Miss Betty said she would marry him if I was 
prop petite J' 

**What did Dick say to that?" Nancy could 
kiot forbear asking. 

''He said she was very kind, and maybe the 
time might come when he would think seriously 
of her oflfer." 

There was a feeling in Nancy's breast as if 
her heart had suddenly got up and sat down 
again. Betty bore no remotest resemblance to 
the pale kind girl, practically devoid of femin- 
ine allure, that Nancy had visualized as the 
mate for Dick, and frequently exhorted him to 
go in search of. 

''Miss Betty was only making a joke,'' she 
told Sheila sharply. 

"We were all making jokes, Miss Dear/^ 
Sheila explained. 

"I have never loved any one in the world 
quite so much as I love you. Sheila," Nancy 
cried in sudden passion as the little girl turned 
her face up to be kissed, as she always did when 
the conversation puzzled her. 
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*1 like being loved/' Sheila said, sigfain? hap- 
pily. "My father loves me, — when he is not 
iminting or eating. He is very good to me, I 
think.'' 

'TTour father is a very wise man. Sheila," 
Nancy said, *^e understands beautiful things 
that other people don't know anything about. 
He looks at a flower and knows all about it, and 
•—and what it needs to make it flourish. He 
looks at people that way, too." 

'^ut he doesn't always have time to get the 
flower what it wants," Sheila said ; **my jessa- 
mine died in Paris because he forgot to water 
them." 

"Your father needs taking care of himselft 
Bheila. We must plan ways of trying to make 
him more comfortable. Don't you think of 
something that he needs that we could get for 
himr 

"More socks — he would like," Sheila said un- 
expectedly. "When his socks get holes in them 
he will not wear them. He stops whatever he 
is doing to mend them, and the mends hurt hinu 
He mends my stockings, too, sometimes, but I 
like better the holes especially when he mends 
them on my feet.' 
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Sheila could have presented no more ap- 
'pealing picture of her father to Nancy's vivid 
imagination. Collier Pratt with the incongru- 
ous sewing equipment of the unaccustomed 
male, using, more than likely, black darning 
cotton on a white sock — Nancy's mental pic- 
tures were always full of the most realistic de- 
tail — ^bent tediously over a child's stocking, 
while the precious sunlight was streaming un- 
heeded upon the waiting canvas. She darned 
Tery badly herself, but the desire was not less 
strong in her to take from him all these prepos- 
terous and unbefitting tasks, and execute them 
with her own hands. She stared at the child 
fixedly. 

**You buy him some socks out of your allow- 
ance," she said at last. Then she added an anx- 
ious and inadequate "Oh, dear !" 

**Aren't you happy?" Sheila asked in uncon- 
scious imitation of Dick, with whom she had 
been spending most of her time for days, while 
Nancy superintended the additions and im- 
provements she was making in the up-staira 
quarters of her Inn, preparatory to moving in 
lor the winter. 

^ea^ I'm happy," Nancy said, •'but Pm sort 
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of — stirred, too. I wish you were my own little 
Sirl, Sheila. I think 111 take you with me to 
fhe Inn to-day. You might melt and trickle 
away if I left you alone here with Hitty." 

^*QueXle joiel I mean, how nice that will bel 
Then I can talk about Paris to Gaspard, and he 
will give me some baba, with a saupgon of mar^ 
aseJUne in the sauce, if you wUl tell him that I 
may. Miss Dear.'' 

"Ill think about it" It was Nancjr's dearest 
privilege to be asked and grant permission for 
such indulgences. 'Tut on that floppy white 
hat with the yellow ribbon, and take your white 
coat.'' 

''When I had only one dress to wear I sup- 
pose I got just as dirty," Sheila reflected, "only 
it didn't show on black satin. Now I can tell 
just how dirty I am by looking. I make lots of 
washing, Miss Dear." 

''Yes, thank heaven," Nancy said, unaccount- 
iably tearful of a sudden. 

The first part of the day at fhe Inn went much 
like other days. Gaspard, eager to retrieve 
fhe record of the week when Hitty and a Vien- 
nese pastry cook had divided the honors of pre- 
paring the daily menus between fhem — for 
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Nancy had never again attempted the feat-^ 
never let a day go by without making a new 
plat de jour or inventing a sauce; was in the 
throes of composing a new casserole, and it was 
a pleasure to watch him deftly sifting and sort- 
ing his ingredients, his artist's eyes aglow with 
the inward fire of inspiration. Nancy called all 
the waitresses together and offered them cer« 
tain prizes and rewards for all the buttermilk, 
and prunes and other health dishes that they 
were able to distribute among ailing patrons,— i- 
with the result they were over assiduous at the 
luncheon hour, and a red-headed young man 
with gold teeth made a disturbance that it took 
both Hilda and Michael, who appeared suddenly 
in his overalls from the upper regions where 
he was constructing window-boxes, to quelL 
But these incidents were not sufficiently signifi- 
cant to make the day in any way a memorable 
one to Nancy. It took a telephone message 
from Collier Pratt, requesting, nay demanding, 
her presence in his studio for the first sitting 
en her portrait, to make the day stand out 
upon her calendar. 

"Sheila is with me. Shall I bring herf* 
Nancy asked. 
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^o,^ Collier Pratt said uncompromisingly, 
*T. am not a parent at this hour. She would 
disturb me.'' 

''What shall I wearr 

''What have you got on?'* 

"That blue crepe» made surplice, — the one 
you liked the other night." 

"Thafs just what I want — ^Madonna blue. 
Can you get down here in fifteen minutes?" 

"Yes, I'll send Michael up-town with Sheila^'' 

The bare, ramshackle studio on Washington 
Square shocked her, — ^it was so comfortless, so 
dingy; but the canvases on the walls, set up 
against the wainscoting, stacked on every 
available chair, gave her a new and almost ap« 
palling impression of his personality, and fhe^ 
peculiar poignant power of him. She could not 
appraise them, or get any real sense of their 
quality apart from the astounding revelation of 
the man behind the work. 

They're wonderful T' she gasped, but 
You're wonderful" were the words she stifled 
on her lips. 

He painted till the light failed him. 

"If s this diffused glow, — this gentle, faded 
afternoon light that I want," he said. "I want 
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you to emerge from your background as if you 
had bloomed out of it that very moment. Oh I 
I've got you at your hour, you know I The 
prescient maternal — ^that's what I want. The 
conscious moment when a woman becomes 
aware that she is potentially a mother. Sheila's 
done that for you. She's brought it out in you. 
It was ready, it was waiting there before, but 
now it's come. It's wonderful T' 

**Yes," Nancy said, **it's — ^it's come." 

*1t hasn't been done, you know. It's a mod- 
em conception, of course; but they all do the 
thing realized, or incipient. I want to do it 
implicit — thaf s what I want. I might have 
searched the whole world over and not found 
it" 

**Well, here I am," said Nancy faintly. 

**Yes, here you are," Collier Pratt responded 
out of the fervor of his artist's absorption. 

"It's rather a personal matter to me," Nancy 
Ventured some seconds later. 

Collier Pratt turned from the canvas he was 
^contemplating, and looked at her, still posed as 
he had placed her, upright, yet relaxed in the 
scooped chair that held her without constrain- 
ing her. 
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'liike a flower in a VBae,^ he said; **to me 
you're a wonderful creature.** 

Tm glad you like me," Nancy said, quiver- 
ing a little. This is a rather uncommon ex« 
perience to me, you know, being looked at so 
impersonally. Now please don't say Ihat Tm 
being American.'* 

''But, good God! I don't look at you im- 
personally.'* 

**Don't you?" Nancy meant her voice to be 
light, and she was appalled to hear the quaver 
in it 

'Tou know I don't." He glanced toward H 
dun-colored curtain evidently concealing shelves 
and dishes. ''Let's have some tea." 

*'I can't stay for tea." Nancy felt her lips 
begin to quiver childishly, but she could not 
control their trembling* ''Oh ! I had better go," 
she said. 

Collier Pratt took one step toward her. Then 
he turned toward the canvas. Nancy read his 
mind like a flash. 

"You're afraid youll disturb the — ^what you 
:want to paint," she said accusingly. 

"lam." He smiled his sweet slow smile, theni 
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he took her stiff interlaced hands and raised 
them, still locked together, to his lips where 
he kissed them gently, one after the other, 
'^ill you forgive me?'' he asked, and pushed 
her gently outside of his studio door. 



CHAPTER XI 

Billy and Cabolinb 

IT was one night in middle October when Billy 
and Caroline met by accident on Thirty- 
fourth Street between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues. Caroline stood looking into a drug-store 
window where an automatic mannikin waa 
shaving himself with a patent safety razor. 

'There's a wax feller going to bed in an au<i> 
tomatic folding settee, a little farther down the 
street/' Billy offered gravely at her elbow ; **and 
on Forty-second Street there is a real live duck 
I>ond advertising the advantages of electric 
heaters in the home.'' 

''H'lo/' said Caroline, who was colloquial 
bnly in moments of real pleasure or excitement. 
*Tve just written to you. I asked you to come 
iand see me to-morrow evening/' she added mora 
seriously, '^ talk about something thafs 
Jveeighing on my mind.'' 

'Tm going out with ia blonde td-morrbw; 
tiight/' Billy said speciously, ^ut whaf s thd 
matter with to-night? Fm free until six-l 
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A. M. and I could spare an hour or two between 
then and breakfast time/' 

"I can't to-night," Caroline said, "I promised 
Nancy to dine at the Inn/' 

*That wasn't your line at all," Billy groaned* 
•'Who's the blonde? — ^that was your cue. If 
ifs only Nancy you're dining with — ^that can be 
fixed." 

''I regard an engagement with Nancy as just 
as sacred as — ^" 

"So do I," Billy cut in. ''She is the blonde. 
Well, let to-morrow night be as it may; let's 
you and I call up the Nancy girl now and tell 
her that we're going batting together; she 
>7on't care." 

"I don't like doing that," CaroUne said ; "it's 
It nice night for a bat, though." 

"I walked down Murray Hill and saw the sun 
set in a nice pinky gold setting," Billy said art^ 
fully. Caroline liked to have him get an artis-« 
tic perspective on New York. "Lef s walk dowri 
the avenue to the Caf ^ des Artistes and have 
EmincS Bernard, and a long wide high, tall 
drink of— ginger ale," he finished lamely. 

"We'd have to telephone Nancy," Caroline 
hesitated. 
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Billy took her hy the ami and suided Iier 
into the interior of the drug-store to the aide 
aiale where the tel^hones were, and stepped 
into the first empty booth that offered. Caro^ 
line stopped him firmly as he was about to shut 
himself inside. 

'Td rather hear what you say,^ she said. 

Billy slipped his nickel in the slot and took up 
the receiver. 

'Ifadison Square 8403 doesn't answer,^ Cen« 
tral informed him crisply after an interraL 

"Oh I Nancy, dear/' BiUy repUed softly into 
her astonished ear. ''Caroline and I are going 
off by ourselves to-night. You don't care, do 
youf* 

lUnging thr-r-ree-f our-o-thr-rHBci^r Madison 
Square." 

"Thaf 8 nice of you," Billy responded heart* 
Hy. *1 thought you'd say that." 

"Madison Square thr-r-ree-f ouro-t-b-r-r-ree 
doesn't answer. Hang up your receiver and m 
call you if I get the party." 

"Of course I wilL You're always id tactful 
In the way you put things, always so genorous 
mnd kind and thoughtfuL I cant tell you ho^ 
much I appreciate it.'^ 
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''What did Nancy say 7^ Caroline aiked, as 
fhey turned away from the booth* 

'Ton heard my end of the conversation/' 
Billy said blandly. 'Tou can deduce her» 
from it." 

There was something about your end of the 
conversation that sounded queer to me some- 
how. It was odd that Central should have re^ 
turned your nickel to you after you had talked 
80 long.'' 

''Yes, wasn't it?" Billy asked innocently.^ 
"Welly I suppose mistakes will happen in the 
best regulated telephone companies." 

"I like you," Billy said contentedly, as the 
lights of the avenue strung themselves out be-^ 
fore them. "I like walking down this royal 
thoroughfare with you. You're a kind of a neu- 
tral girl, but I like you." 

"You're a kind of ridiculous boy." 

"Don't you like me a Uttle bitr 

"Yes, a little." 

"What did you get engaged to me for if yoa 
only like me a little?" 

"Ought not to be engaged to you. Thalf s one 
of the things I want to talk to you about." 

"Well, you are engaged to me, and that's cne 
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of the things I don't care to discuss — even with 
you/' 

"Oh! Billy/' Caroline sighed, 'Vhy can't we 
be just good friends and see a good deal of each 
other without this perpetual argument about 
getting married ?" 

*1 don't know why we can't, but we can't,** 
Billy said firmly. ''What was the other thing 
you wanted to talk to me about?" 

"Nancy's affairs. The reckless — the crimi- 
nal way she is running that restaurant, and the 
unthinkable expenditure of money involved. I 
can't sleep at night thinking of it." 

"And I thought this was going to be a pleas^ 
ant evening," Billy cried to the stars. 

"I wish you'd be serious about this," Caro- 
line said. "Nanc3r's the best friend I have in 
the world, and she doesn't seem to be quite right 
in her mind, Billy. Of course, I approve of a 
good part of her scheme. I believe that she 
can be of incalculable value as a pioneer in an 
enterprise of this sort Her restaurant is 
based on a strictly scientific theory, and every 
person who patronizes it gets a balanced ration, 
if he has the good sense to eat it as if a served.** 
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''And not leave any protein on his plate,'' 
Billy murmured. 

'1 don't even mind the slight extra <expendi-» 
ture and the deficit that is bound to fol- 
low her theory of stuffing all her subnormal 
patrons with additional nourishment. That is 
charity* I believe in devoting a certain amount 
of one's income to charity, but what I mind 
about the whole proceeding is the crazy way 
that Nancy is running it. She's not even try- 
ing to break even. She orders all the delicacies 
of the season — ^no matter what they are. She's 
paid an incredible amount for the new set of 
carved chairs she has bought for up-stairs» 
You'd think she had an unlimited f ortime be* 
hind her, instead of being in a position where 
the sheriff may walk in upon her any day.'' 

''Handy men to have around the house,-^ 
sheriffs. I knew a deputy sheriff once that 
helped the lady of the house do a baby wash 
while he was standing around in charge of the 
place. All the servants had deserted, and — ^* 

"You pretend to be Nancjr's friend, and 
Jrou're the only thing remotely approaching a 
lawyer that she has, and yet you can shake witii 
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joy at fhe tfaoagfat of her going into bank* 
ruptc7.'' 

"That isn't *wfaat Fm shaking with Joy 
abouf ' 

''Nancy must have spent at least twice fhe 
amount of her original investment.'^ 

^Just about," Billy agreed cheerfully* 

Caroline turned large reproachful ^es on 
hinu 

*3illy, how can youf 

'^sten to me, Caroline, honey love, it will 
he all right. Nancy isn't so crazy as she seems. 
She is running wild a little, I admit, but there's 
no danger of the sheriff or any other disaster. 
She knows what she's doing, and she's playing 
safe, though I admit if s an esctraordinary 
game." 

"She's unhappy," Caroline said. 'TTou dont 
suppose she's going to marry Dick to get out of 
the scrape, and that she's suffering because 
she's had to make that compromise." 

•^o, I don't," said Billy. 

"I can't imagine anything more dreadful 
than to give up your career — your independence 
because you were beaten before you could d^A^ 
onstrate it." 
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*%etf 8 go right in here/' Billy said, guiding 
her by the arm through the door of the grill of 
the Caf 6 des Artistes which she was ignoring 
in her absorption. 

It was early but the place was already 
crowded with the assortment of upper cut Bo» 
hemians. Frenchmen, and other discriminating 
diners to whom the cat6 owed its vogue. Billy 
and Caroline found a snowy table by the win- 
dow, a table so small that it scarcely seemed to 
separate them. 

''If it's Dick that Nancy's depending on," 
Caroline shook out her mammoth napkin vigor- 
ously, 'then I think the whole situation is 
dreadful'' 

"I don't see why," Billy argued ; **have him to 
fall back on — that^s what men are for." 

"Your opinion of women, Billy Boynton, just 
jabout tallies with the most conservative esti- 
mate of the Middle Ages." 

"Charmed, Tm sure," he grinned, then his 
evQ genius prompting, he continued. ^Isn't 
that just about what you have me f or— 4o fall 
back on? You're fond of me. You know 111 
be there if the bottom drops out. You're sure 
of me, and you're holding me in reserve against 
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Vie time when you fed like concentrating your 
attention on me." 

**Ig that what you think?" 

^'Sure, ifs the way it is. If I haven't got any 
kick coming I don't see why you should have 
imy. You're worth it to me. Thafs the point.** 

Caroline opened her lips to speak, and then 
jthous^t better of it. The dangerous glint in 
her pellucid hazel ^es was lost on Billy. He 
>¥as watching the clear cool curve of her cheek, 
jthe smooth brown hair brushed up from the 
temple, and tucked away under the smart folds 
jpt a premature velvet turban. 

^'I like those mouse-colored clothes of yours," 
fie said contentedly. 

^I think the only reason a woman should 
marry a man is that she— -she— " 

'liikes him?" Billy suggested. 

''No, that she can be of more use in the 
world married than single. She can't be that 
tmless she's going to marry a man who is en« 
tirely in sympathy with her point of view." 

'"That I know to be unsound," Billy said. 
^Caroline, my love, this is a bat. Can't we let 
these matters of the mind rest for a little? See^ 
Pve ordered Petite Mcmnite, and afterward an 
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iftrtichoke, and all the nice fattening things that 
Nancy won't let me eat.'' 

**I wiak you'd tell me about Nancy,'* Caroline 
said. ''It makes a lot of difference. Yoo 
haven't any idea how much difference it 
piakes.'' 

''See the nice little brown pots with the soupl 
in them," Billy implored her. "Cheesy too, all 
grated up so fine and white. Sprinkle it in like 
little snow-flakes." 

But in spite of all Billy's efforts the evening 
yent wrong after that. Caroline was wrapped 
in a mantle of sorrowful meditation the opacity 
of which she was not willing to let Billy pene* 
trate for a moment. After they had dined they 
jtook a taxi-cab up-town and danced for an hour 
on the smooth floor of one of the quieter hotels^ 
Billy's dancing being of that light, sure, rhjrth-i 
mic quality that should have installed him ir^ 
revocably in the regard of any girl who had 
ever danced with a man who performed less 
ladmirably. Caroline liked to dance and fell ini 
step with an unexpected docility, but even id 
his arms, dipping, pivoting, swajring;^ to the cu«i 
rious syncopation of modem dance time. 6h4 
yraa as remote and cool as a snow maiden. 
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At the table on the edge of the dancing plat- 
form where they sat between dances, Billy 
pledged her in nineteen-f our Chablis Uovton. 

This is vihsX you look like,** he said, holding 
np his glass to the light, ''or perhaps I ought to 
say what you act like^— dear, cold stuffy— » 
lovely, but not very sweef 

"11 if s Dick,"— Caroline refused to be di- 
verted — -''Nancy is merely taking the easiest 
way out. Just getting married because she 
hasn't the courage to go through any other 
way. She and Dick have hardly a taste in com- 
mon — they don't even read the same books.** 

"What difference does that make?' 

"If you don't know I can't tell you« When 
you see somebody else in danger of f oUowinir 
the same course of action that you, yourself 
jsre pursuing," she added crjrptically, "it puts 
a new face on your own affairs." 

"Oh I lef s get out of here," Billy said, signal- 
ing for his check* 

Caroline lived, for the summer while her 
family ware a way, in an elaborate Madison Ave- 
nue boarding-house. The bne big zoom into 
which the entrance gave, dim and i>alatial in 
effect — at least in the light of the single gas-jet 
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turned economically low — seemed scarcelj to 
present s departure from its protdype, the 
great living hall of the private residence for 
which the house was originally designed. It was 
only on the second floor that the character of the 
establishment became unmistakable. Billy took 
Caroline's latchk^ from her» — she usually 
opened the door for herself — and let her quietly 
into the dim interior. Then he stepped inside 
himself, and closed the door gently after him. 
Keing a man he entirely failed to note the drift 
of psychological straws that indicated the sud^ 
den sharp turn of the wind, and the presage 
of storm in the air. He was thinking only of 
the illusive, desirable, maddening quality of the 
girl that walked beside him, filled with inexpli* 
cable forebodings for a friend, whom he knew 
to be invulnerable to misfortune. Certain 
phrases of Dick's were ringing in his ears to 
the exclusion of all more immediate conversa* 
tional fragments. 

''Cave-man stuff-4ha;if s the answer to yon 
tod Caroline. • • • This watchful widting'fl 
^itirely the wrong idea. • • .** 

Billy made a great lunge toward the figure 
of his flanc^, and caught her in his arms. 
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*Tve never really kissed you before," he 
cried, "now I shan't let you go." 

She struggled in his arms, but he mastered 
her. He covered her cool brow with kisses, her 
hands, the lovely curve of her neck where the 
smooth hair turned upward, and at last — hei: 
lips. 

**You're mine, my girl," he exulted, "and 
nothing, nothing, nothing shall ever take yoo 
away from me now." 

There was a click in the latch of the door 
through which they had just entered. Another 
belated boarder was making his way into the 
domicile which he had chosen as a substitute 
for the sacred privacy of home. Caroline tore 
herself out of Billy's arms just in time to ex-* 
change greetings with the incoming guest with 
some pretense of composure. He was a fat man 
with an umbrella which clattered against the 
balusters as he ascended the carved staircase* 

"Caught with the goods," Billy tried to say 
through lips stiffened in an effort at control. 

Caroline turned on him, her face blazing wifH 
anger, the transfiguring white rage of the 
woman whose spiritual fastnesses have been 
invaded through the approach of the flesh. 
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**There is no "way of my ever forgiving you, 
iahe said. "No way of my ever tolerating you, 
or anything you stand for again. You are uU 
Iterly — ^utterly — utterly detestable in my eyes.*' 

"Is — ^is that so?" Billy stammered, dizzied by 
fbe suddenness of the onslaught. 

**I — ^I've got some decent hold on my pride 
land self-respect — even if Nancy hasn't, and Fm 
not going to be subjugated like a cave woman 
by mere brute force either.*' 

"Aren't you ?" said Billy weakly, his mind in 
S& whirl still from the lightning-like overthrow 
of all his theories of action. 

'Tm not going to do what Nancy is going to 
do, just out of sheer temperamental weakness, 
iand — and tendency to follow the line of least 
resistance." 

Billy had no idea of the significance of her 
last phrase, and let it go unheeded. Caroline 
turned and walked away from him, her head 
high. 

'*But, good lord, Nancy isn't going to do it,** 
he called after her retreating figure, but all the 
imswer he got was the silken swish of her petti- 
coat as she took the stairs. 



CHAPTER Xn 

Kobe Cave-man Stuft 

WHEN Nancy left CoUier Prafct'0 gtudio 
on the day of her first sitting for the 
portrait he was to do of her, she never expected 
to enter it again. She was in a panic of hurt 
pride and anger at his handling of the situation 
that had developed there, and in a passion of 
aelf-disgust that she had been responsible for it. 

It was a simple fact of her experience that 
the men she knew valued her favors, and ex- 
erted themselves to win them. She had always 
kad plenty of suitors, or at least admirers who 
lacked only a few smiles of encouragement to 
make suitors of them, and she was accustomed 
to the consideration of the desirable woman, 
:who80 privilege it is to guide the conversation 
Into personal channels, or gently deflect it 
therefrom. An encounter in which she could 
not find her poise was as new as it was bewil« 
dering to her. 

From the moment that she had begun to 
realize Collier Pratt's admiration for her oho 
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Kad flcarcelj gived a thought to any other man* 
With the insight of the artist he had seen 
straight into the heart of Nancy's secret — the 
secret that she scarcely knew herself until he 
translated it for her, the most obvious secret 
that a prescient universe ever throbbed with,— 
that a woman is not fulfilled until she is a mate 
and a mother* The nebulous urge of her spirit 
had been formulated. In Nancy's world there 
was no abstract sentimentality — ^if this man in* 
dulged himself in emotional regret for her fnuh 
Irated womanhood — she called it that to herself 
—it must in some way concern him» She had 
never in her life been troubled by a condition 
that she was not eager to ameliorate, and she 
could not conceive of an emotional interest in 
an Individual disassociated from a certain re« 
jBponsibility for that individual's welfare. She 
took Collier Pratf s growing tenderness for her 
for granted, and dreamed exultant dreams xA 
fheir romantic association. 

The scene in the studio had shocked her only 
because^ he put his art first. He had taken a 
lover's step toward her, and th^i glancing at 
the crudely splotched canvas from which his 
ideal of her was presently to emerge, he had 
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IhoagM better of it» soothing her with caresses 
as if she were a child, and like a child dismiss- 
ing her. She felt that she never wanted to see 
again the man who could so confuse and hu- 
miliate her. But this mood did not last. Aa 
the days went on, and she feverishly recapitu- 
lated the circumstances of the episode, she be« 
gan to feel that it was she who had failed to re- 
spond to the beautiful opportunity of that hour. 
She had inspired the soul of an artist with a; 
great concept of womanhood, and had, in effect, 
demanded an immediate personal tribute from 
him. He had been wise to deflect the emotion 
that had sprung up within them both. After 
the picture was don^— . She became eager to 
show him that she understood and wanted to 
help him conserve the impression of her from 
which his inspiration had come, and when he 
asked her to go to the studio again the following 
week she rejoiced that she had another chance 
to prove to him how simply she could behave in 
the matter. 

She looked in the mirror gravely every night 
iafter she had done her hair in the prescribed 
pig-tails to try to determine whether or not the 
look he had discovered in her face was stOl 
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there, — the look of implicit maternity that ahe 
had been fortunate enough to reflect and sjrm- 
bolize for him, — but she was unable to come to 
any decision about it. Her face looked to her 
much as it had always looked— -except that her 
brow and temples seemed to have become more 
transparent and the blue veins there seemed to 
be outlined with an even bluer brush than usuaL 
She was busier than she had ever been in her 
life. The volume of her business was swellinsr. 
With the return of the native to the city of his 
adoption — ^there is no native New Yorker in the 
strict sense of the word — Outside Inn was be« 
sieged by clamorous patrons. Gaspard, with the 
adaptability of his race, had evolved what was 
practically a perfect system of presenting th^ 
balanced ration to an unconscious populace, and 
the populace was responding warmly to his 
treatment. It had taken him a little time to 
gauge the situation exactly, to adapt the supply 
to the idiosyncrasies of the composite demand, 
but once he had mastered his problem he dealt 
with it inspiredly. His southern inheritance 
made it possible for him to apprehend if he 
could not actually comprehend the taste of it 
people who did not want the flavor of nutmeg 
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in fheir caollflower, and who preferred cocoa- 
nut in their custard pie, and he realized that 
their education required all the diplomacy and 
skill at his command. 

Nancy found him unexpectedly intelligent 
Itbout the use of her tables. He grasped the es- 
sential fact that the values of food changed in 
the process of cooking, and that it was neces- 
sary to Nancy's peace of mind to calculate the 
amount of water absorbed in preparing certain 
vegetables, and that the amount of butter and 
cream introduced in their preparation was an 
Important factor in her analysis. He also 
nodded his head with evident appreciation when 
she discoursed to him of the optimum amount 
of protein as opposed to the actual requirements 
in calories of the average man, but she never 
quite knew whether the matter interested him, 
or his native politeness constrained him to lis- 
ten to her smilingly as long as she might choose 
• to claim his attention. But the fact remained 
that there was no such cooking in any restau- 
rant in New York of high or low degree, as that 
which Gaspard provided, and as time went on:, 
and he realized tiiat expense was not a f actoi; 
in Nancy's conception of a successfully coin 
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ducted restaurant, the reputation of Outside 
Inn increased by leaps and bounds. 

To Nancjr's friends — ^with the exception, of 
course, of Billy, who was in her confidence — ^the 
whole business became more and more puzzling. 
Caroline, her susceptibility to vicarious distress 
being augmented by the sensitiveness of her 
own emotional state, yearned and prayed over 
her alternately. Betty, avid of excitement, 
spent her days in the pleasurable anticipation 
of a dramatic bankruptcy. It was on Dick, 
however, that the actual strain came. He saw 
Kancy growing paler and more ethereal each 
day, on her feet from morning till night manip- 
ulating the affairs of an enterprise that seemed 
to be assuming more preposterous proportions 
every hour of its existence. He made surrep- 
titious estimates of expenditures and suffered 
accordingly, approximating the economic un- 
soundness of the Inn by a very close figure, and 
still Nancy kept him at arm's length and flouteS 
all his suggestions for easing, what seemed to 
him now, her desperate situation. 

He managed to pick her up in his car one day 
with Sheila, and persuaded her to a couple of 
hours in the open. She was on her way home 
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from the Inn, and had meant to £i>end that time 
resting and dressing before she went back to 
consult with Gaspard concerning the night meaL 
She had no complaint to make now of the usur- 
pation of her authority or the lack of actual 
executive service that was required of h^* 
iWith the increase in the amount of business 
that the Inn was carrying she found that every 
particle of her energy was necessary to get 
-'^ *- through the work of the day. 

^'m worried about you," Dick said, as they 
took the long ribbon of road that unfurled in 
the direction of Yonkers, and Nancy removed 
her hat to let the breeze cool her distracted 
brow. His man Williams, was driving. 

''Well, don't tell me so," she answered a trifle 
ungraciously. 

''Miss Dear is cross to-day," Sheila explained. 
'The milk did not come for Gaspard to make 
the iK)or people's custard, crime renversi, he 
makes — deliciously good, and we give it to the 
clerking girls." 

"The buttermilk cultures were bad," Nan^ 
said. "And I wasnt able to get any of the prep- 
ivrations of it, that I can trust. There are one 
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6r two people that ought to have it every day 
and their complexions show it if they don V 

''I suppose so/' Dick said» with a grimace. 

"These people who have worked in New York 
all sununer have run pretty close to their mar- 
gin of energy. You've no idea what a differ- 
ence a few calories make to them, or how 
closely I have to watch them, and when I have 
to substitute an article of diet for the thing 
they've been used to, it's awfully hard to get 
them to take it." 

"I should think it might be/' Dick said. ''It's 
true about people who have worked in New 
York all summer^ though. I have— and you 
have.'' 

''Oh! rm all right," Nancy said. 

''So am I," Sheila said, "and so is Monsieur 
Dick, n'est-ce paaV^ 

'^Vraiment, Mademoiselle.'* 

'Tather isn't very right, though. Even wheri 
Miss Dear has all the beautiful things in the 
most beautiful colors in the world cooked for 
him and sent to him, he wont eat them unless 
jshe comes and sits beside him and begs him." 

"He's very fond of stmce verte,** Nancy said 
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hastily, ''and apricot mottsae and eipes et pi' 
mentos, things that Gaspard can't make for Ihe 
regular menu, — bright colored things that 
Sheila loves to look at." 

''He likes petit pais avee UUtue too and haru 
cot caupS, and artichaiU motisseladne. Some- 
times when he does not want them Miss Dear 
eats them." 

"I'm glad they are diverted to some good 
use/' Dick said. 

'Tve been looking into the living conditions 
of my waitresses." Nancy changed the sub« 
ject hastily. "Did you realize, Dick, that the 
waitresses have about the unf airest deal of any 
of the day laborers? They're not organized^ 
you know. Their hours are interminable, the 
work intolerably hard, and the compensation 
entirely inadequate. Moreover, they don't last 
out for any length of time. I'm trying out a 
new scheme of very short shifts. Also, I'm 
having a certain sum of money paid over to 
them every month from my bank. If they don't 
know where it comes from it can't do them any 
harm. That is, I am not establishing a prece* 
dent for wages that they won't be able to earn 
elsewhere. I consider it unmoral to do that." 
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*'You are 'paying them an additional sum of 
money out of your own pocket? You told me 
you paid them the maximum wage, anyhow, and 
they get lots of tips/' 

"Oh ! but that's not nearly enough." 

"Nancy," Dick said dramatically, "where do 
you get the money?" 

"Oh, I don't know," Nancy said, "it comes 
along. The restaurant makes some." 

"Very little." 

"I could make it pay any time that I wanted 
to." 

"Sometimes I wonder if you are in full pos- 
session of your senses." 

"Caroline is affected that way, too. I feel 
that she is likely to get an alienist in at any 
time. She is so earnest in anything she under- 
takes. She and Billy have had a scrap, did you 
know it?" 

"I didn't." 

"Billy wants to marry her, and he has 
shocked her delicate feelings by suggesting it 
to her." 

"I imagine you have a good deal to do with 
her feelings on the subject," Dick said gloom*» 
jly. "I suppose at heart you don't believe in 
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marriage, or think you don't and you've com- 
municated the poison to Caroline.'' 

'Tve done* nothing of the kind/' Nancy in- 
sisted warmly. ''I do believe in marriage with 
all my heart I think the greatest service any. 
woman can render her kind in this mix-up 
age is to marry one man and make that mar- 
riage work by taking proper scientific care of 
him and his children." 

'This is news to me," Dick said. '1 thought 
that you thought that the greatest service a 
woman could do was to run Outside Inn, and 
stuff all the derelicts with calories." 

'TPhat's a service, too." 

"Sure." 

Th^ were out beyond the statily decay of the 
up-town drive, with its crumbling mansions and 
the disheveled lawns surrounding them, b^onA 
the view of the most picturesque river in the 
world, though, comparatively speaking, the 
least r^farded, covering the prosaic stretch of 
dusbf road between Van Courtland Park and 
the town of Yonkers. 

'1 like the Bais better," Sheila said, '"but I 
like Central Park better than the Champs Elg^ 
w6$. In Paris the children are not so gaj ai^ 
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tEe grown-up people. Here it is the grown-up 
people who are without smiles on the streets.'^ 

^Why is that, Dickr' Nancy asked, 

^'Thafs always true of the maturer races, thei 
igaiety of the French is appreciative enthusi-* 
asm, — if I may invent a phrase. The childrexi 
liaven't developed it." 

''I would like to have my hand held, Mon-» 
flieur Dick,'' Sheila announced. ''I always feel 
liomesick when I tiiink about Paris. I was so 
cantente and so maiheureuse there.'' 

^•Why were you unhappy, sweetest?" Nanc]^ 



^'My father says I am never to speak of those 
things, and so I don't— even to Miss Dear, my 
fiien ainUe/' 

Dick lifted Sheila Into his lap, he took the 
liiand that stUl clung to Nancjr's in his warm 
palm, and held them both there caressingly. 

'•My bien aimSe/' he said softly. 

Beyond the town a more gracious and mag<* 
niflcent country revealed itsdf ; lovely homes 
flet high on sweeping terraces, private parks 
and gardens and luxuriant estates, all in a blaze 
of October radiance with the glorious pigments 
«f the season. 
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'Isn't it time to go back?' Nancy asked. 

**Not yet," Dick said. '*I want to show you 
something. There's an old place here I want 
you to see. That colonial house set way back 
in the trees there." 

'Williams is driving in/' Nancy said as th^ 
approached it. 

"He's been here before." 

"Are we going to get out?" Sheila asked. 

Dick was already opening the door of tha 
tonneau and assisting Nancy out of the car. 

"I'm going to leave Sheila with Williams, and 
take you over tiie house, Nancy. Shell be more 
interested in the grounds than she would in the^ 
interior. I want you to see the inside." 

He took a key out of his pocket, and unlocked 
the stately door. Eversrthing about the place 
was gigantic, stately, — the huge columns that 
supported the roof of the porch, the big elms 
that flanked it, and the great entrance hall, as 
th^ stepped into its majestic enclosure. 

"If s a biggish sort of place, isn't it?" Nancyi 
said. 

"But it's rather lovely, don't you think so?" 
Dick asked anxiously. 'These old places arel 
getting increasingly hard to find, — ^real old 
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homeSi dignified and beautiful, within a reason- 
able distance from town/' 

"It is lovely/' Nancy said, "it could be made 
I)erf ectly wonderful to live in. I can see this 
big hall — ^furnished in mahogany or even 
carved oak that was old enough. Thank heaven, 
we're no longer slaves to a period in our deco- 
rating; we can use anything that's beautiful 
and suitable and not intrinsically incongruous 
with a clear conscience." 

"Come up-stairs." 

Nancy lingered on the landing of the fine old 
staircase, white banistered with a mahogany 
hand-rail, that turned only once before it led 
into the region up-stairs. 

"I'd rather see the kitchen," she said. 

"The kitchen isn't the thing that I'm proud- 
iest of. Its plumbing is early English, or Scot^ 
tish, I'm afraid. I think this arrangement up 
here is delightful. See these front suites, one 
on either side of the hall. Bedroom, dressing<« 
room, sitting-room. Which do you like best? I 
thought perhaps I might take the one that over- 
looks the orchard." 

Nancy stopped still on her way from window 
to window. 
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'Dick Thomdyk«^ niiom hoxm is fhitf* phl( 



"Mine." 

"Yours — have you bought it?^ 

"Yes, I put the deed in my safe deposit vault 
yesterday. Come in here. Isn't this a cunning 
little guest chamber nested in the trees? Be 
becoming to Betty's style of beauty, wouldn't 
it?*' He held the door open for her ingratiate 
ingly, and she passed under his arm per^ 
functorily. 

"What on earth did you buy a house like 
thisforr 

"I thought you might like it." 

•q_what have I to do with itr 

Dick turned the rusty key in the lock delib- 
erately, and put it in his pocket, thus closings 
them into the little musty room which had no 
other exit. A branch of flaming maple leaves 
tapped lightly on the window. 

"You've a whole lot to do with it, Nancy," he 
said. "Ifs yours, and I'm yours, and I want to 
know how much longer you're going to hedge." 

"I'm not hedging," Nancy blazed. 'Take th|it 
k^ out of your pocket. This is moving-plctore 
stuflf." 
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'1 know it if. I can't get you to talk to me 
any other way, so I tiiought I'd try main force 
for a change/' 

'"Well, it is a change,'' she agreed. ''Shall I 
begin to scream now, or do you intend to give 
me some other provocation?" 

"Don't be coarse, darling." There is a cer- 
tain disadvantage in having known the woman 
who is the object of your tenderest emotions all 
your life, and to be on terms of the most famil- 
iar badinage with her. Dick was feeling this 
disadvantage acutely at the moment. He took 
a step toward her, and put a heavy hand on her 
shoulder. "Nancy, don't you love mef he said, 
•'don't you really?" 

"No," Nancy said deliberately, "I don't, and 
you know very well I don't. Unlock that door, 
and lef s be sensible." 

"Don't you know, dear, or care that you're 
hurting me?" 

"No, I don't," Nancy said. "You say so, and I 
hear you, but I don't really believe it If I 
did—" 

'Tf you did— whatr 

"Then I'd be sorrier." 

"You aren't sorry at all, as it stands." 
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I find it's awfully hard to be sorry for you# 
Dicky in any connection. There's really nothing 
pathetic about you, no matter how tragic you 
think you are being. You're rich and lucky and 
healthy. You have everything you want — ^ 

"Not everything." 

"And you live the way you want to, and eat 
the food you want to — " 

"The ruling passion." 

"And make the jokes you want to." Nancy 
literally stuck up a saucy nose at him. "There 
is really nothing that I could contribute to youir 
happiness. I mean nothing important. You 
are not a poor man whom. I could help to woric 
his way up to the top, or a genius that needs 
fostering, or a — ** 

"Dyspeptic that needs putting on a special 
diet, — ^but for all that I do need a mother's love^ 
Nancy." 

"I don't believe you do," Nancy said, a trifle 
absently. "Unlock the door, Dick. I don't thinly 
Sheila put on that sweater when I told her to^^ 
and I'm afraid she'll get cold." 

"Kiss me, Nancy." 

"Will you unlock the door if I do?" 

"Yes'um." 
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Nancy put up cool fragrant lips to meet a 
brother's kiss, and for the moment was threat- 
ened with a second salute that was very much 
less fraternal, but the danger passed. Dick un- 
locked the door and let her pass him without 
protest. 

''If you had been any other girl/' he mused, 
as they went down the stairs together compan^ 
ionably, ''you wouldn't have got away with 
that." 

"With what?" Nancy asked innocently. 

"If you don't know," Dick said, "I won't tefl 
you. If you'd been any other girl I should have 
thrown that key out of the window when you 
began to sass me." 

"And then?" Nancy inquired politely. 

"And then," Dick replied finally and firmly. 

"Are there any other girls?" Nancy asked, 
faintly curious, as they stood on the deep steps 
of the porch waiting for Sheila and Williams 
;who were emerging from the middle entrance. 

Dick met her glance a little sol^3mly» axij 
liesitated for a perceptible instant. 

"Are there, Dick?" she insisted. 

"Yes, dear," he said. 



CHAPTER Zm 



The Happiest Day 



IT was thorouglily characteristic of Nancy to 
tarn her back on the most significant facts 
of her experience^ and occupy herself exclu- 
sively with its by-products. She refused to 
consider herself as an heiress entitled to spend 
mon^ lavishly for her own uses, but she squan- 
dered it on her pet enterprise. She dismissed 
the idea that Dick, whom she neglected to dis- 
courage as decisively as her growing interest in 
another man would seem to warrant, had 
bought a country estate for the sole purpose of 
ensconcing her there as mistress. She dreamed 
of Collier Pratt and his ideal of her, and pre- 
sented herself punctually at his studio as a 
model for that ideal, whfle ignoring absolute 
tiie fact that he was nearly a hundred dollars 
in debt to her for meals served at Outside Inn. 
She had sufficient logic and common sense to 
apply to these matters, and sufficient imagina- 
tion to handle them sympathetically, nad she 
diosen to consider them at all, but she did not 
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THE HAPPIEST DAY 1«& 

tehoose. She was deep in the adventure of her 
existence as differentiated from its practi^xd 
working out. 

The day Collier Pratt finished liis portrait of 
her she was not alone in the studio with him. 
Bheila, in a fluffy white dress with a floppy 

r 

black satin hat framing her poighant little f aiee^ 
yrfLS omnipresent at the interview which suc-^ 
ceeded the actual two hours of aUorption^when 
he put in the last telling strokes. 

^It's done/' he said, as he set aside pigments 
tod brushes, and divested himself of his paint- 
ing apron. '1 dont want to look at it now. Pve 
got it, but I cant stand the strain of contem- 
plating ft till my brain cools a trifle. Let's go 
out and celebrate.'^ 

**Where shall we go?' Nancy said. This was 
the moment she had dreamed of for weeks, the 
hour of fruition when the work was don^ and 
they could face each oUier, man and WMoan 
bgain with no strip of canvas between ijietm. 

''The place I always go when I've finished a 
t)!cture is a little caf 6 under file shadow of 
Kotre Doom, where I get cakes and beer and an 
teceDent perspective oil all tny f a;vorite gar- 
goyles." 
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''And the littie birds flutter in the sun, and 
eat my crumbs and the great music swells out 
while you ask the gargon for another hock. Do 
you remember, father dear, the day that she 
found us there?" 

'1 remember only that you made yourself ill 
eating Madelaines and had to be taken home 
en voitwre^ Collier Pratt said quickly. '*We 
will go and have some coffee at the Caf6 des 
Artistes, and discuss ships and shoes and seal- 
ing wax — anything but the art of painting/' 

''And cabbages and kings/' Sheila contributed 
ecstatically. "I used to think when I was a very 
little girl and couldn't read English very well 
that it was really Heaven where Alice went, 
and it made me sad to think she was dead and 
I didn't understand it, but now Miss Dear has 
explained to me." 

"Miss Dear has made a good many things 
clear to us botii," Collier Pratt said, but he 
jBaid no more that might be even remotely con- 
strued as referring to the issue between them, 
Imd Nancy finSshed out her day with dragging 
limbs and an aching empty heart that a word 
of tenderness would have filled to running over. 

But after her work for the day was done, and 
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she was back in her own apartment with Sheila 
tucked snugly in bed, and Hitty out for the 
night with a sick friend, there came the touch 
on her bell that she knew was Collier Pratt's ; 
and she opened the door to find him standing 
on her threshold. 

"I knew you'd come," she said, as women 
always say to the man they have that hour 
given up looking for. 

"I wasn't sure I would," Collier Pratt said, 
**but I did, you see." 

"Why weren't you sure?" She stood beside 
him in her little rectangular hall while he 
divested himself of his cape, and placed his hat» 
stick and gloves in orderly sequence on the 
oak settee beside it. She liked to watch the 
precision with which he always arranged these 
things. 

'Why should I be sure?" He turned and 
faced her. ''Miss Dear," he said to himself 
softly, "Miss Dear," and she saw that in his eyes 
which made the moment simpler for her to 
bear. 

She led the way into her drawing-room. 

"light the candles," he said, "this firelight 
is too good t(f drown in a fiood of electric light !'* 
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'Js that better f al^ wked. 

They were staodiiur before the fireplace ; the 
ambers had burned to a gentle glowing r^iapce» 
Of the four candles she; had lighted^ the wick 
of only one had taken fire and was burning; 
Nancy's breath caught in her throat, and she 
could not steady it. CoUieir Pratt took a step 
forward and held out his arms. 

'No, this is better/' he said. 

I thought there was %onie place in the world 
where I could be— comfortable/' Nancy said» 
when she finally lifted her head from the 
shoulder of the shabby, immaculate black suit^ 
'*but I wasn't quite sure/' 

**Are you sure now, you little wonder 
woman f He hdd her at the Iragth of his 
arm for a moment and gazed curiously into 
her face. Then he drew her slowly toward 
him again. She met his kiss bravely, so bravdy 
that he understood the quality of her courage. 

''I didn't realize that this would be the first 
time," he said. 

'There couldn't have been any other tim^** 
Nancy breathed, **you know that." 

'1 didn't know/' Collier Pratt said thought- 
fully. ""Oh! you little American girls, witk 
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your strange, straight-laced littie bodies and 
your fearless souls V* 

''Betty told you something/* Nancy cried^ 
scarcely hearing him, "but it -wasn't true. 
There never has been anybody else.^ She put 
her head down on his shoulder again. ''It is 
comfortable here," she said, ''where I belong.'^ 

She felt the sudden i)a88ion sweep through 
him, — the high avid wave of tenderness and 
desire,; — and she exulted as all purely innocent 
women exult when that madness surges first 
through the veins of the man they love. He 
put his hands on her shoulders ahd pressed her 
Into the armchair by the fire, and there she took 
his head on her breast and understood for all 
time what it means for a woman to be called 
the mother of men. 

'Tou wonder woman," he murmured again. 

She brushed the dark hair back from his 
forehead and kissed his eyes. ^TTou dear,'' she 
said, **you boy, you little boy.** 

Suddenly through the darkness came the 
sound of a shrill cry, and the ihud of a fall in 
some room down the corridor. 

^If s Sheila,** Nancy said, "she has those 
little nightmares and falls out of bed.** 
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**! know she does,'' Collier Pratt said, 'T)iit 
she picks hersdf up again.' 

'Not always," Nancy said ; "don't you want 
to come in and help me put her back?' 



"Not always," Nancy sa^u , mmu u 

f" 

"I do not," Collier Pratt said with unneces- 
sary emphasis. 

Nancy was of two minds about picking the 
child up in her little white night-gown and 
bringing her out to her father, flushed and love- 
ly with sleep as she was. It was Collier Pratt's 
baby she had in her arms ; her charge, the child 
she loved, and the child of the man she loved, 
a part of the miracle that was slowly revealing 
itself to her; but a sudden sharp instinct 
warned her that her impulse was ill-timed. 

"I had forgotten the child was here," Collier 
Pratt said when she returned to him. 

"I hadn't," Nancy said happily. 

*1 suppose she has to be somewhere, poor 
little wretch," he said. "She's an extraordinar- 
ily picturesque baby, isn't she?" 

Nancy crept nearer to him. He stood leaning 
against the mantel and frowning slightly, but 
he made no move toward her again. 

"She doesn't have nightmares often now,** 
Nancy said with stiffening lips. "She used to 
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Have fhem almost every nigfat, but by watching 
her diet carefully we have practically elimi-* 
nated them." 

"The Hitty person doesn't like me/' Collier 
Pratt said. **Pas du tovt. She treats me as if I 
were a book agent." 

"She loves Sheila, she— she'd do anjrthing fo? 
her." 

'The women who do not find me attractive 
are likely to find me quite conspicuously other-* 
wise, I am afraid." He had been carefully 
avoiding Nancjr's eyes, but her little cry at this 
drew his gaze. She was standing before him, 
slowly blanching as if he had struck her, abso- 
lutely still except for the trembling of her lips. 

"What am I," he said, "to hold out against 
iall the forces of the Universe? Do you love me, 
Nancy, do you love me?" 

"You know," she whispered, once more in the 
shelter of the shabby shoulder. 

"This is madness," he swore as he kissed her ; 
"we're both out of our senses, Nancy ; don't you 
know it?" 

"The picture is done, anyhow," she said. "I 
don't know how I can ever bear to look it in the 
face, but I shall have to." 
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'It's the best work Fve ever done,'' he 

'1 don't look like it now, do ir 

He held her off to see. 

**No, by jove, you don't If s gone^ now-^jusi 
iiiAt tiling I painted/' 

**How do I look now?^ 

''Much more commonplace from the point of 
Tiew from which I painted you. Much more 
beautiful thougiv— much more beautiful." 

'Tm glad." 

"I might paint you lagain, — like this. No« 
I swear I won't. I got the thing itself down on 
canvas. Ill never try to paint you again." 

"Is— that flatteringr 

•Supremely." 

"When am I going to have my picture?" she 
iasked after another interlude. "Do you want 
me to send for it?" 

"I can't give you the picture," he said. *1 
intended to if I had done merely a portrait, but 
I can't part with this. It has got to make my 

r 

fame and fortune." 

"I thought I was to have it," Nancy said. "I 
^-I— '" then she f dt she was being ungenerous^ 
imworthy, "but I couldn't take it, of course, 
it's too valuable." 
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•Tlease God/' 

*1t would be wonderful, wouldn't It, if my 
picture did make you famous Y* 

"I think it wiU." 

*Tm nothing but a grubby little working girl, 
and you're a great artist, — and you love me," 

"You're not a grubby little working girl to 
me," he said, "you're a glorious creature — a 
wonder woman. I ought to go down on my * 
Imees to you for what you've given me in that 
picture." 

"In the picture?" Nancy said. *1 love you. 
I love you* That wasn't in the picture— I kept 
it out" 

"I won't marry him until he is ready for me," 
6he said to herself at one time during the night. 
She lay perfectly quiet till morning^ her bands 
folded upon her breast, and her little girl pig« 
tails pulled down on either side of the coverlet, 
wide-eyed and tranquil. She could not bear to 
sleep and forget for a moment the beautiful 
thing that had happened to her between dawn 
and dawn. "Ill take care of him and Sheila, 
and nourish him, and help him to sell my 
picture. It isn't every woman who would under* 
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stand his kind of loving, but I understand 
it" 

At eight o'clock Hitty came in to her, and 
roused her from the light drowse into which 
she had fallen at last. 

"You was crying in your sleep again/' she 
said, '^our cheeks is all wet. I heard you the 
minute I put my key into the latch. You're as 
bad as Sheila, only I expect she suffers from 
something laying hard on her stununick. It's 
always something on your mind that starts you 
!n." 

'There's nothing on my mind, Hitty," Nancy 
said, sitting up in bed, 'Nothing but happiness, 
I mean. In some ways, Hitty dear, this is the 
happiest day that I've ever waked up to." 

**Well, then, there's other ways that it isn't,'* 
Hitty said, opening the door to stalk out 
majestically. 



^ ■ 



CHAPTER Xiy 
Betty 

«^T^HERE'S a lady waiting to see you, sir,*^ 
X Dick's man servant informed him on 
his arrival at his apartment one evening when 
he had been dining at his club, and was putting 
in a leisurely appearance at his own place after 
his coffee and cigar. 

"A ladyr' 

"Yes, sir, she has been here since nine. She 
says it's not important, but she insisted on 
waiting." 

"The deuce she did." 

Dick's quarters were not, strictly speaking; 
of the bachelor variety. That is, he had a suite 
in one of the older apartment houses in the 
fifties, a building that domiciled more families 
and middle-aged married couples than sprightly 
young single gentlemen. Dick had fallen heir 
to the establishment of an elderly uncle, who 
had furnished the place some time in the nine- 
ties and when he grew too decrepit to keep his 
foothold in New York had retired to the coun- 
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try, leaving Dick ill possession. Even if Dick 
had been a conspicuously rakish young gentle- 
man, which he was not, the traditional dignity 
of his surroundings would have certainly pro* 
tected him from incongruous imdiscreticfn In 
their vicinity. 

Betty rose composedly from the pompous 
red velour couch that ran along the wall under 
a portrait of a gentleman that looked Hke a 
Philip of Spain, but was really Dick's matenuil 
great grandfather. 

•Why, Betty," Dick said, ''this isn't 
convenable unless you have a chaperon some- 
where concealed. We don't do things like this.*^ 

"I do," Betty said. "I wanted to see you, 
so I came. In these emancipated days ladies 
caH upon their men friends if they like. It'a 
archaic to prattle of chaperons." 

"Still we were all brought up in the fear of 
them." 

•TMLine were brought up in the fear of me. I 
like this place, Dicky. Why don't you give us 
more parties in it? You haven't had a crowd 
here for months." 

••Everybody's so busy," Dick said, ••we don't 
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seem to get together any more. Tm willing to 
'Siaj host any time that the rest want to come/' 
. ''You mean Nancy is so busy with her old 
Outside Inn/* 

**You are busy there, too/' 

'I'm not so busy that I wouldn't come here 
when I was asked, Dicky.'' 

"Or even when you werexj't?" Dick's smile 
took the edge off his obviously inhospitable sug- 
gestion. 

"Or even when I wasn't," Betty said impu- 
dently. "Won't you sit down, Mr. Thomdyke?" 

"Can't I call jrou a cab. Miss Pope?" 

"I don't wish to go away/' 

"Betty, be reasonable," Dick said, "it's after 
ten o'clock. It is not usual for me to receive 
young ladies alone here, and it looks badly. 
I don't care for myself, of course^ but for you 
it looks badly/' 

"If it's only for me — ^I don't care how it 
lopks. Come and sit down beside me, and talk 
to me, Dicky, and I'll tell you really why I 
came/' 

Dick folded his arms and looked down at her. 
Betty's piquant little f ace^ olive tinted, and pure 
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oval in contour, was tamed up to him confi- 
dently; under the close seal turban the soft 
brown hair framed the childish face, while the 
bi£: dark eyes danced with mischief. She patted 
the couch by her side invitingly. 

**ni go away in fifteen minutes, Dicky dear. 
It certainly wouldn't look well if you put me out 
immediately, after all your establishment know- 
ing that I waited here an hour for you.'' 

Dick took out his watch. 

"Fifteen minutes, then," he said. "What's 
your trouble, Betty?** 

"Well, it's a long sad story," she temporized. 
Terhaps I had better not begin on it now that 
our time is so short. You wouldn't like to hold 
my hand, would you, Dicky?" 

"I'm not going to, at any rate." 

**I thought you'd say that," she sighed« 
"Have you seen Nancy lately?" 

"Yesterday." 

"She's looking better, don't you think so?" 

"Yes." 

*Treston Eustace is back." 

"Is that so ? I didn't know he was here yet* 
I knew he was coming." 
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**He'8 to be here six months, or so.** 

**Have you seen him?" 

**No, Caroline told me." Her voice was care^ 
fully steadied but Dick noticed for the first 
time the shadows etched under the bi^r brown 
eyes, and the flush of excitement splotched 
high on her cheek-bones. She had been engaged 
to Preston Eustace for three months succeeding 
her twentieth birthday. 

''On second thoughts I think I will hold your 
hand, Betty," he said, covering that childlike 
member with his own rather brawny one. "You 
are not a very big little girl, are you, Betty?" 

'^y mother used to tell me that I was a very 
destructive child." 

"I shouldn't wonder if you were that yet" 

'Don't lefs talk about me. Let's talk about 
you, Dicky." 

"About me?" 

"Yes, please. I think you're a very interest* 
Jng subject" 

Having arrived at some conclusion concern^ 
ing this unprecedented attack upon his privacy, 
Dick was disposed to be kind to his unexpected 
ylsifor. The fact that Preston Eustace was id 
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town and Betty had not seen Um shed an eatite-^ 
ly new light on her recklessness. like every 
other incident in Betty's history her lova^iffair 
had been very conspicuonsly featured. 

'^The Interestinsr things about me just at iwes* 
ent are — ** he was just about to say **sbc shirts 
of imported gingham'' but he bethought him* 
self that she would be certain to demand to see 
them, so he finished lamely with— ''my game ixt 
golf , and ity neW dogs.^' 

•nJVhat kind of dogsf ' 

Belgian police dogs.*^ 

*n!Vhere do you keesp themT* 

*1 havent taken them over yef 

'1 heard that you had bought a place up Ib 
Westchester, but I asked Nancy, and she said 
she didn't know. I don't "Qiink Nanqri^preci- 
ates you, Dick." 

'That so often happens." 

1 mean that seriously." 

'If s a serious matter — being appradate«L 
!Ihe only person who I ever timus^ really 
lappreciated me was BiHy^i old aimt. Bvery 
time she saw me she used to say to me, 'Ycm'k^ 
such a clean-looldng young matt I can't fake tiqr 
eyes off you.' " 
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Tea ord dean-looking; and awfully good- 
looking too.'' 

''Do you mind if I smoke, Betty f Dick care- 
fully disengaged his hand from her clingin^r 
fingers, and a look of something like intelli- 
gence passed between them, before Betty 
turned her ingenuous child's stare on him 
again. 

**Not if youll give me a cigarette, too.** 

Dick fumbled through his pockets. 

''If s awfully stupid, but I haven't any about 
me," he said, fingering what he knew that she 
knew to be the well filled case he always carried 
In his inner pocket. He did not approve of 
^xromen smoking. 

But 'Toor Dicky T was all she said. 

^Your fifteen minutes are up, Betty," he said 
presently, taking out his watch. 

''Wen, I suppose 111 have to go then." 

Dick rose politely. 

"You really don't care whether I go or stajt 
J3o you?" she sighed. 

"I would rather have you go, Betty," he said 
gravely. 

Bettsr's eyes filled with sudden tears, that 
Dick to his surprise realized were genuine. 
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''I wanted you to want me to stay,** she said 
incoherently. 

**I suppose you're just a miserable little thinsr 
that doesn't want to be alone,'' he concluded* 
**Come, VU take you home." 

The telephone bell on the table beside him 
rang sharply. 

"I'm just going out," he said to Billy, on the 
wire. **Betty is here with a fit of the blues. 
I'm going to take her home. Ride up with us» 
will you?" 

''He'll meet us down-stairs in ten minutes," 
he said. "Ill order a taxi" 

"I don't want to see Billy," Betty said rebel- 
liously. She rose suddenly, pulling on her 
gloves, and took a step forward as if about to 
brush t^ him petulantly, but as she did so she 
staggered, put her hand to her ^jres, and fell 
forward against his breast. 

Dick picked up the limp litQe body, and made 
his way to the couch where he deposited it 
gently among the stiff red pillows there. Then 
he began to chafe her hands^ to push back the 
tumbled hair from which the fur hat had been 
displaced, and finally fallen off, and to call out 
her name remorsefully. 
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"Betty, dear, dearest," he cried, "I didn't 
know, I didn't dream, — ^I thought you were just 
trying it on. I'm so sorry, dear, I am so sorry.'* 

She moaned softly, and he bent over her again 
more closely. Then he gathered her up in his 
arms. 

"Betty, dear, Betty," he said again. 

She opened her eyes. Her two soft arms stole 
up around his neck, and she lifted her lips. 

"You Uttle devil," Dick cried, ahnost at the 
same instant that he kissed her. 

"She deserves to be spanked," he told Billy 
grimly at the door. "She got in my apartment 
when I was out, and insisted on staying there 
till I came in, to make me a visit." 

"He doesn't understand me," Betty complain- 
ed, as she cuddled confidingly in the comer of 
the taxi-cab, "when I'm serious he doesn't 
realize or appreciate it, and he doesn't under- 
stand the nature of my practical jokes." 

"I don't like — ^practical jokes," Dick said. 
'Tlave you seen Preston Eustace, Billy?" 

"I haven't seen Caroline," Billy said, as if 
that disposed of all the interrogatory remarks 
that might be addressed to him in the present 
or the future. 
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**If s a nice-looking river/' Betty said, look- 
ing out at the softly gleaming surface of the 
Hudson, as their cab took the drive, ^t looks 
strange to-night» though, laden with aU kinds 
of queer little boats. I wonder how it^ would 
feel to be drifting down it» or up it, on a barque 
or a barkentine — ^I don't know what a barken- 
tine is— ^11 dead like Elaine or Ophelia, — with 
your hands neatly folded across your breast?'' 

*Tor heaven sake's, Betty," Billy cried, •^ 
don't like your style of conversation* I'm in a 
state of gloom myself, to-night." 

'1 didn't say I was in a state of gloonK*^ 
Betty said. They rode the rest of the way in 
silence, but when Dick got out of the cab to 
open her door for her, she whispered to hinv 
^I'm awfully ashamed, Dick," before she fled 
up-stairs through the darkened hallway of her 
own home. 

''Queer little thing,— Betty," Billy said as 
Dick stepped back to the cab again, *you never 
know where you have her. Full of the deuce as 
she can stick. Unscrupulous little rascal, too^ 
but made of good stuff." 

'Don't you think so?" BiUy inquired pres« 
iently as Dick did not answ^. 
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rrhink whatr 

**That Betty's a queer sort of glrL'' 

Dick took his pipe out of his pocket and begam 
stuffing it full of tobacco. When this was satis- 
factorily accomplished, he struck a match on 
his boot heel, and lit the mixture, drawing at it 
critically meanwhile. 

^Damn' queer/' he admitted, between puffs. 



CHAPTER XV 
Clouds op Glory 

NANCY, trailinfiT clouds of glory, took up the 
management of her Inn with renewed 
vigor. She had found her touchstone. The 
flower of love, which she had scarcely under- 
stood to be indigenous to the soil of her own 
practical Uttle garden, had suddenly lifted up 
its head there in fragrant, radiant bloom. She 
was so happy that she was impatient of all the 
inadequate, inefficient manipulation of affairs in 
the whole world. She felt strong and wise to 
put everything right in a neglected universe. 

She loved. She was satisfied to live in that 
love for the present, with no imagination of the 
future except as her lover should construct it 
for her; and in him she had absolute faith. 
The things that he had said or left unsaid had 
no significance to her. Before she had dreamed 
of a personal relation with him he had singled 
her out as a creature made for the consum- 
mation and fulfilment of the greatest passion 
t>f alL The merest suspicion that there had 
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been a man in the world who could have frus^ 
trated this beautiful potentiality in her had 
moved him profoundly. There was nothing in 
her experience to help her to differentiate 
between the sensibility of the artistic tempera* 
ment and the manifestations of the more reli* 
lable emotions. The presence in the human 
breast of a fire that gave out light and not heat 
was a condition undreamed of in her philos* 
bphy. To doubt Collier Pratt's love for her in 
the face of his tacit pursuit of her, and the 
acceptance of the obligation she had chosen to 
put him under, would have seemed to her the 
rankest kind of heresy. 

She had been brought up on terms of com- 
radely equality with boys and men, and she 
understood the rules of all the pretty games of 
fluffing and light flirtation that young men and 
women play with each other, but serious love* 
making — ^that was a thing apart. In the world 
of honor and fair dealing a man took a woman's 
kiss of surrender for one reason and one reason 

only ^that she was his woman, and he so held 

her in his heart 

Now that she was in this sort committed to 
her love for Collier Pratt, her one ambition was 
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to put her life in order for him, — to pick up the 
raveUnsT threads of her achievement and prove 
to him and to herself that she was the kind of 
woman who accomplishes that which she 
attempts. In the light of his indefatigable 
I>atience in all matters that pertained to his 
art — his clean-cut workmanship— his skill in 
handling his material — she blushed for the 
amateur spirit that animated all her under- 
takings, and for the first time recognized It 
for what it was. 

^'Gaspard/' she said one morning soon after 
her miracle had been achieved, ' Vhere do you 
think the greatest leak is? We spend a great 
deal too much money in running this place. 
As you know, that is not the most important 
matter to me. Getting my customers properly 
nourished with invitingly prepared food is the 
essential thing, but if there was a way to adjust 
the economical end of it, I should feel a great 
deal more comfortable in my mind." 

''But certainly, mademoiselle, I should like! 
myself to try the pretty little economies. The 
Frenchman he likes to spend his money when it 
is there, but it hurts him in the heart to waste 
this money without cause«'* 
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^'Am I wasting money without caose^ Gas- 
pard, in your opinion?" 

•What else?" 

"How can I stop itr 

^y calculation of the tall cost of living^ 
and by buying what is good instead of what is 
expensive/' 

**What do you mean, Gaspard 7' 

Gaspard contemplated her tot a moment. 

''We have had this week — squab chicken/' he 
said, ''racks of little unseasonable Iambs, sweet* 
breads, guinea fowl and filet du boeuf. We 
have with them mushrooms, fresh string bean, 
cooked endive, and new, not very good peas 
grown in glass* We have the salted nuts, the 
radish, the olive, the celery, the hon han^ all 
extra without pay. Then you make in addition 
to this the health foods, and your bills are 
sky high up. Is it not r 

'Tm afraid it is, Gaspard. I had no idea I 
was as reckless as all that/' 

"But yes, and more of it." 

"What would you do if you were running 
this restaurant, Gaspard?" 

"I would give ragaUt, and rabbits — so cheap 
tod so good too — stewed in red wine» and the 
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Srood pot roast with vegetables all in the deli* 
cious sauce, and carrots with "parsley and the 
peas out of the can, cooked with onion and let- 
tuce, and macMoine of all the other things left 
over. Lentils and flageolet I should buy dried 
up, and soak them out. — ^All those things which 
you have said were needless. — ^In my way they 
would be so excellent.'' 

''You make my mouth water, Gaspard. I 
don't know whether ifs a Gallic eloquence, or 
whether that food really would work. They 
might like it for a change anyhow." 

''I have many personal patrons now," Gas- 
pard said with some pride ; ''all day they send 
me messages, and very good tips. I think what 
I would serve them they would eat. — ^But there 
is one thing — " he paused and hesitated deject- 
edly, "that, what you say, takes the heart out 
of the beautiful cooking." 

"What thing is that, Gaspardr 

"Those calories." 

"Why, Gaspard, surely you're used to working 
with tables now. It must be almost second 
nature to you. My whole end and aim has been 
to serve a balanced ration." 

"I know, but the ration when he is right. 
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he balances himself. These tables they are like 
the steps in dancing — to learn and to forget. 
I figure all day all night to get those calories, 
and then I find I have eight — and eight are so 
little — ^lesser than I would have had without the 
figuring, and if our customer he has taken him- 
self one piece of sweetmeat outside, he has 
more than made it up." 

**1 always have worried about what they eat 
between meals," Nancy said, — ^''but that, of 
course, we can't regulate/' 

''Could I perhaps go to it, as you say, and 
cook like the hoKrgeoisie for a week or two of 
trials r 

"Yes, I think you could, Gaspard," Nancy 
said thoughtfully. ''Go to it, as we say, and I 
won't interfere in any way. Maybe they'd 
like it. Perhaps our food is getting to be too 
much like hotel food, anyway." 

She knew in her heart that the gradually 
increasing scale of luxury on which she had 
been running her cuisine had been largely due 
to her desire to provide Collier Pratt with all 
the delicacies he loved, without making the 
fact too conspicuous. The specially prepared 
dishes sent out to his table had become a matter 
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of 80 much comment among the members of the 
staff, and the target of so much piquant satire 
from Betty that she had become sensitive on the 
subject, especially since Betty had access to the 
books, and knew in actual dollars and cents 
how much this favoritism was costing her. 
Now that matters had been settled between 
herself and her lover, she felt vaguely ashamed 
of this elaboration of method. ^ It was so simple 
a thing to love a man and give him all you had, 
with the eyes of the world upon you, if neces- 
sary. She felt that she handled the matter 
rather unworthily. 

She had also a consultation with Molly and 
Dolly about the economic problem, and discov* 
ered that they agreed with Gaspard about the 
unnecessary extravagance of her management. 

''Them health foods," Dolly said, — she was 
not the more grammatical of the twins, 'the 
ones that gets them regular gets so tired of 
them, or else they gets where they don't need 
them any more. There's one girl that crumbs 
up her health muffins and puts them on the 
window-sin every day when I ain't looking, so's 
not to hurt my feelings." 
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'That accounts for all those chitterinsr spar- 
rows/' Nancy said, 

''And some of those buttermilk men threatens 
not to come any more if I don't stop servinsr 
it to them/' 

"What do you say to them, Dolly, when they 
object to itr 

"Well, sometimes I say one thing, and some- 
times another. Sometimes I say it's orders to 
serve it; and sometimes I say will they pleaso 
to let it stand by their plate not to get me in 
trouble with the management; and sometimes 
I coax them to take it/' 

"By an appeal to their better nature," Nancy 
said. "I'm glad Dick can't hear all this, — he'd 
think it was funny/' 

"We don't have so much trouble with the 
broths," Molly said, "but so many people would 
rather have thb cream soups Gaspard ntiakesy 
that we waste a good deal." 

"It sours on us," Dolly elucidated. 

"What do you think would be the best way 
out of that?" 

"I think to charge for the invalid things,'' 
Dolly said; "people would think more of them 
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If they was specials, and had to be paid good 
money for. Health bread, if you didn't call 
it that, would go good, if it cost five cents 
extra." 

**What would you call it?'* Nancy asked. 

''California fruit nut bread, or something 
like that, and call the custards crime renversi, 
and the ice-cream, French ice-cream.*' 

"Oh, dear I" Nancy said, **that isn't the way 
I want to do things at all." 

''We can slip the ones that needs them a few 
things from time to time, can't we, Molly?" 
Dolly said. 

"We'll do it," Nancy said. "I hate the way 
that the most uninspired ways of doing things 
turn out to be the best policy after all. I don't 
believe in stereot3rped philanthropy, but I did 
think I had found a way around this problem of 
feeding up people who needed it." 

"They get fed up pretty good if they do pay 
a regular price for it," Dolly said. "You can't 
get something for nothing in this world, and 
most everybody knows it by now." 

"I'm managing my restaurant a little differ- 
ently," she told Collier Pratt a few days later. 
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as she took her place at the little table beside 
him, where she habitually ate her dinner. ''If 
you don't like it you are to tell me, and I'll see 
that you have things you will like/' 

**This dinner is good," he said reflectively> 
*1ike French home cooking. I haven't had a 
real ragailt of lamb since I left the pension of 
Madame Pellissier. Has your mysterious 
patroness got tired of furnishing diners de 
Itixe to the populace?" 

"Not exactly that," Nancy said, 'liut she- 
she wants me to try out another way of doing 
things." 

"I thought that would come. That's the 
trouble with patronage of any kind. It is so 
uncertain. There is no immediate danger of 
your being ousted, is there?" 

"No," Nancy said, '*there — ^there is no danger 
of that" 

"I don't like that cutting you down," he said, 
frowning. "It would be rather a bad outloojc 
for us all if she threw you over, now wouldn't 

itr 

"OhI — she won% tfaere^s nothing to worry 
about, really " 
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'^t would be like my luck to have the only 
eaf 6 in America turn me out-of-doors. — ^I should 
never eat again/' 

"I promise it won't,** Nancy said ; •'can't you 
trust me?** 

**I never have trusted any woman — but you,** 
he said. 

*Tf ou can trust me," Nancy said. **The truth 
is, she couldn't put me out even if she wanted 
to. I — she is under a kind of obligation to me.'* 

•Thank God for that. I only hope you are 
in a position to threaten her with blackmail." 

•*I could if anybody could," Nancy said. She 
put out of her mind as disloyal, the faintly 
unpleasant suggestion of his words. He owed 
her mythical patron a substantial sum of money 
by this time. He was not even able to pay 
Michael the cash for the nightly teapot full of 
Chianti that Nancy herself now sent out for 
him regularly. For the first time since her 
iassociation with him she was tempted to oom^ 
]^are him to Di<^ and that taot very favorably ; 
but at the next instant she was reproachinsr 
herself with her littleness of vision. He was 
too great a man to guage by the ordinary stand- 
lurda of life. Momej meant nothing to him 
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except that It was the insignificant means to the 
end of that Art» which was to him consecrated. 

They were placed a little to the left of thd 
glowing fire— Nancy had restored the fireplace 
in the big central dining-room — and the light 
took the brass of the andirons, and all the 
polished surface of copper and pewter and sil- 
ver candelabra that gave the room its quality 
of picturesqueness. 

^Some of those branching candlesticks are 
very beautiful/' he said ; 'i;he impression here 
is a little like that of a Catholic altar just before 
the mass. Fve always thought Fd like to have 
my meals served in church, Saivi^errnairtrdeS'- 
Friz toit instance.'' 

It is rather dim religious light." Nancy had 
no wish Co utter this banality, but it was forced 
from her by her desire to seem sjnnpathetic 

''Can we go to your place for a little while 
to-nightr 

These were the words she had spent her dayd 
Iftnd nights hungering for; yet now she hesi-^ 
tated for a perceptible instant. 

^e8» we can, of course. There la a friend 
\A mine— BUly Boynton, up tiiere fhiK evening. 
He 10 not feeling very fit, and phoned t6 hfAl 
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if he could go up and sprawl before my fire, so, 
of course, I said he could/' 

''Oh I yes. Sheila's friend. Can't he be dis- 
posed of?" 

"I think so. We could try." 

But at Nancy's apartment they found not 
only Billy, but Caroline, and the atmosphere 
was like tiiat of the glacial regions, both liter* 
ally and figuratively. 

''Hitty had the windows open, and the fire 
went out, and I forgot to turn on the heat," 
Billy explained from his position o^ the hearth 
where he was trying to build an unscientific 
fire with the morning paper, and the remains of 
a soap box. There was a long smudge across 
his forehead. 

Caroline drew Nancy into the seclusion of her 
bedroom and clutched her violently by the arm. 

**I can't stand the strain any longer," she 
cried, **you've got to tell me. Are you or are 
you not going to marry Dick Thomdyke for his 
money, and is Billy Bosmton putting you up to 
ft— out of cowardice?" 

•'No, rm not and he isn't," Nancy said. 
«<Whaf 8 the matter with you and Billy any- 
way?"' 
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*1 haven't seen him for weeks before. I just 
happened to be in this neighborhood to-night, 
and ran in here, and there he was/' 

**Why don't you take him home with you?^ 
Nancy said. 

"I don't want him to go home with me." 

'Don't you love him?" 

'*0h, I don't know. That isn't the point." 

*1t is the point," Nancy said; "there isn't 
any other point to the whole of existence. 
There's nothing else in the world, but love, the 
great, big, beautiful, all-giving-up kind of love, 
and bearing children for the man you love ; and 
if you don't know that yet, Caroline, go dowa 
on your bended knees and pray to your God 
that He will teach it to you before it is too 
late." 

"I — ^I didn't know you felt like that," Caro- 
line gasped. 

••Well, I do," Nancy said, "and I think that 
any woman who doesn't is just confusing issues, 
and taking refuge in sophistry. I wouldn't give 
thaf* — she snapped an energetic forefinger, 
"for all your silly, smug little ideas of eco- 
nomic independence and service to the race, and 
all that tommy-rot. There is only one service 
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jt woman can do to her race^ and that Is to 
take hold of the problems of love and marriage 
— and the problems of life, birth and death that 
jure involved in them— «nd work them out to 
the best of her ability. They ivUl work out" 

^You — you're a sort of a pragmatist, aren't 
jou T' Caroline gasped. 

'"Billy loves you, and you love Billy. Billy 
needs you. He is the most miserable object 
lately, that ever walked the face of the earth. 
I'm going to call a taxi-cab, and send you both 
home in it, and when you get inside of it I want 
you to put you arms around Billy's neck, and 
make up your quarrel." 

*T, won't do that," said Caroline, '"but— but 
somehow or other you've cleared up something 
for me. Something that was worrying me a 
sood deal." 

''Shall I call the taxi?" Nancy said inexor- 
ably. 

"Well, yes — ^if— if you want to," Caroline 
said. 

The fire was crackling merrily in the draw« 
ing-room when she stepped into it again after 
speeding her departing guests. Collier PratI 
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VTM walking up and down impatiently with hia 
handa clasped behind his back. 

"You got rid of them at last," he said. *T 
was afraid they would decide to remain with 
us indefinitely/' 

**I didn't have as much trouble as I antici- 
pated," admitted Nancy cr3T)tically. 

Collier Pratt made a round of the rose-shaded 
lamim in the room — ^there were three including 
a Japanese candle lamp, — and turned them all 
deliberately low. Then he held out his arms 
to Nancy. 

**We'll snatch at the few moments of joy the 
gods will vouchsafe us," he said. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Christmas Shopping 

SHEILA and Nancy were doing their Christ- 
mas shopping. The weather, which had 
been like mid-May — even to betraying a bewil- 
dered Jersey apple tree into unseasonable bloom 
that gave it considerable newspaper notoriety, 
— ^had suddenly turned sharp and frosty. 
Sheila, all in gray fur to the beginning of her 
gray gaiters, and Nancy in blue, a smart blue 
tailor suit with black furs and a big black 
satin hat — she was dressing better than she had 
ever dressed in her life— were in that state of 
physical exhilaration that follows the spur of 
the frost. 

''We mustn't dance down the avenue, Sheila,*^ 
Nancy said, ''it isn't done, in the circles in 
which we move." 

"It is you who are almost very nearly danc- 
ing. Miss Dear,'' Sheila said, **I was only walk- 
ing on my toetips." 

"Oh! don't you feel good, Sheila?" Nancy 
cried. 

236 
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'Don't you, Miss Dear?" 

*'I feel almost too good/' Nancy said, ''as if 
in another minute the top of the world might 
come off/' 

'TThe top of the world Is screwed on very 
tight, I think," said Sheila, "I used to think 
when I was a little girl that it was made out of 
blue plush, but now I know better than that." 

"It might be/' Nancy argued, **blue plusU 
and bridal veils. There's a great deal of filmy 
white about it, to-day/' 

"It's a long way oflF from Fifth Avenue,*^ 
Sheila sighed, "too far. I am not going to 
think about it any more. I am going to think 
hard about what to give my father. Michael 
said to get a smoking set, but I don't know 
what a smoking set is. Hitty said some hand 
knit woolen stockings, but I am afraid he would 
be scratched by thenu Gaspard said a big bottle 
of Cointreau, but I do not know what that is 
either.'' 

"Couldn't we give him a beautiful brocaded 
dressing-gown and a Swiss watch, thin as a 
wafer, and some handkerchiefs cobwebby fine, 
and a dozen bottles of Cointreau, and — ^then get 
the other things as we think of th^n?" 
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"Are we rich enough to do thatr' SheOMi 
«8ked, her eyes sparkling with excitement. r 

'Hich enough to buy anything we wanf^ 
Sheila,'* Nancy cried. **I had no idea it was g04 
ing to be such a heavenly feeling. When yotf 
say your prayers to-night. Sheila, I hope joxl 
will ask God to bless somebody you've never 
heard of before. Elijah Peebles Martin, do yoit 
think you could remember that long name^; 
Sheilar 

"Yea, Miss Dear,— do you remember him b£ 
your prayers every night ?** 

••WeU, I haven't," Nancy said, •n)ut I intend 
to from now on. Do you think Collier — father 
— ^would like to have a new pipe?" 

•1 don't know," Shelia said; •'wouldn't Und# 
Dick like to have one?" 

*1 don't know whether Uncle Dick is going ttf 
want a Christmas present from me or not. 
Sheila." Nancy answered seriously. ''There 
may be— -reasons why he won't come to see us 
for a while when he knows them." 

"Oh, dear," Sheila said, ''but I can buy him sL 
Christmas present myself, can't I? I don't 
want it to be Christmas if I can't." 
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^Of course, dear. What shall we buy Aunt 
Caroline and Uncle Billy?" 
''Some pink and blue housekeeping dishes, I 

''I'm going to have trouble buying Caroline 
anything** Nancy said. "She's so sure I can't 
afford it If I give a silver chest I'll have to 
make Billy say it came from his maiden aunt." 

''What shall we give Aunt Betty?" 

"I don't know exactly why/' Nancy said, "but 
someway I feel more like giving her a good 
shaking than anything else." 

"For a little surprise/' Sheila said presently, 
"do you think we could go down to see my fa- 
ther in his studio, after we have shopped? I 
fee! like seeing my father to-day. Sometimes I 
wake up in the morning and I think of Hitty 
and my breakfast, and the canary bird, and of 
you. Miss Dear, fast asleep where I can hear 
you breathing in your room — ^if I listen to it — 
and then other mornings I wake up thinking 
only of my father, and how he looks in his 
8h!rt*sleeves and necktie. I was thinking of 
him this morning like that. So now I should 
like to see hinu" 
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*^oa shall, dear. I want him to see you in 
your new clothes. He'll think you look like a 
little gray bird with a scarlet breast.*' 

'^hen I must open the front of my coat when 
I go in so he shall see my vest at once, mustn't 

ir 

''Do you know how much I love you, Sheila ?*• 
Kancy cried suddenly. 

'Is it a great deal, Miss Dear?" 

**If s more than I've ever loved anybody in 
this world but one iierson, and if I should ever 
be separated from you I think it would break 
my heart — so that you could hear it crack with 
It loud report. Sheila.'' 

The little girl slipped her gray gloved hand 
into Nancjr's and held it there silently for a 
moment. 

''Then we won't ever be separated. Miss 
Dear," she said. 

The shops were crowded with the usual con- 
glomerate Christmas throng, and their progress 
yruB somewhat retarded by Sheila's desire to 
make the acquaintance of every departm^it- 
store and Salvation Army Santa Glaus that 
they met in their iier^n^nations. In the toy 
departm^it of one of the Thirty-fourth Street 
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shops there was a live Kris Krinjrle with ani- 
mated reindeers on rollers, who made a short 
trip across an open space in one end of the de- 
partment for a consideration, and presented 
each child who rode with him a lovely present, 
tied up in tissue and marked *^Not to be opened 
until Christmas/' Sheila refused a second trip 
with him on the ground that it would not be 
polite to take more than one turn. 

Nancy was able to discover the little giri's 
preferences by a tactful question here and there 
when they were making the rounds of the dif- 
ferent counters. She wanted, it developed, a 
golden-haired doll with a white fur coat, a pair 
of roller skates, an Indian costume, a beaded 
pocketbook, with a blue cat embroidered on it, a 
parchesi board to play parchesi with her Uncle 
Dick, some doll's dinner dishes, a bo/s bicycle, 
some parlor golf sticks, a red leather writing 
set, a doll's manicure set, a sailor-boy paper 
doll, a dozen small suede animals in a box, a 
drawing book and crayon pencils and several 
other trifles of a. like nature. The things she 
did not want she rejected unerringly. It 
pleased Nancy to realize that she knew exactly 
what she did want, even though her range of 
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taste was so extensive. Nancy had a sheaf of 
her own cards with her address on them in her 
pocketbook, and each thne Sheila saw the thinff 
her heart coveted Nancy nodded to the sales* 
woman and whispered to her to send it to the 
address given and charge to her account. 

They took their lunch in a famous confec- 
tionary shop, full of candy animals and allur- 
ing striped candy sticks and baskets. Here 
Sheila's eye was taken by a basket of spun 
sugar flowers, which she insisted on buying for 
Gaspard. By the time they were ready to re- 
sume their shopping tour, Sheila began to show 
signs of fag, so they bought only brooches for 
the waitresses, and the watch as thin and ex- 
quisite of workmanship as a man's pocket watch 
tould be, for Collier Pratt. 

"I think we had better give it to him now. 
Miss Dear," Sheila decided. **I don't see how 
he can wait till Christmas for it — ^it is so beau- 
tiful. He has not had a gold watch since that 
time in Paris when we had all that trouble.** 

'*What trouble, Sheila dearr Nancy said. 
She had tucked the child in a hansom, and ihey 
were driving slowly through the lower end of 
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Central Park to restore Sheila'i roses before 
ahe was exhibited to her parent. 

'^When we lost all our money, and my father 
and some one I must not speak of, had those 
dreadful quarrelings, and we ran away. I do 
not like to think of it. My father does not like 
to think of it/' 

'•Well, then, you mustn't, dear," Nancy said, 
^Ibut just be glad It is all over now. I don't 
like to realize that so many hard things hap- 
pened to you and him before I knew you, but 
I do like to think that I can perhaps prerest 
them ever happening to you again." 

She closed resolutely that department of her 
mind that had begun to occupy itself with con- 
jectures concerning the past of the man te 
whom she had given her heart. The child's 
words conjured up nightmare scenes of im- 
known panic and dread. It was terrible to her 
to know that Collier Pratt had the memory of 
so much bitterness and distress of mind and 
body locked away in the secret chambers of his 
8oul. ''Some one of whom I must not speak,'* 
Sheila had said, ''and some one of whom I must 
not think," Nancy added to herself. It was 
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probitbly some one with whom he had quarreled 
and straggled passionately maybe^ with disas- 
trous results* He could not have injured or 
killed anybody, else how could he be free and 
honorably considered in a free and honorable- 
country? She laughed at her own melodrama- 
tic misgivings. It was only, she realized, that 
she so detested the connotation of the words- 
^ran away." Nancy had never run away from 
anything or anybody in her life, and she could 
not understand that any one who was close to 
her should ever have the instinct of flight. 

The most conscientious objector to New 
York's traffic regulations can not claim that 
they fail to regulate. The progress of their 
cab down the avenue was so scrupulously regu* 
lated by the benignant guardians of the sema- 
phores that twilight was deepening into early 
December evening before they reached their 
objective point, — the ramshackle studio build- 
ing on the south side of Washington Square 
where the man she loved lived, moved and had 
his being, with the gallant ease and grace which 
made him so romantic a figure to Nancy's im^ 
agination. 

She had never been to his studio before with- 
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out an appointment, and her heart beat a little 
harder as, Sheila's hand in hers, they tiptoed 
\xp the worn and creaking stairs, through the 
iU-kept, airless corridors of the dingy struc- 
ture, till they reached the top, and stood breath- 
less from their impetuous ascent, within a few 
feet of Collier Pratt's battered doon 

'1 feel a little scared. Miss Dear," Sheila 
whispered. ''I thought it was going to be so 
much fun and now I don't think so at all. Do 
you think he will be very angry at my coming?** 

"I don't think he will be angry at all," Nancy 
said. ''I think he will be very much surprised 
and pleased to see both of us. Turn around, 
dear, and let me be sure that you're neat." 

Sheila turned obediently. Nancy fumbled 
with her pocket mirror, and then thought better 
of it, but passed a precautionary hand over the 
back of her hair to reassure herself as to its 
arrangement, and straightened her hat. 

**Now we're ready," she said. 

But Sheila put out her hand, and clutched at 
Nancy^s sleeve. 

'There's some one in there," she said, •'some- 
body crjring. Oh I don't lef s go ui, Miss Dear." 

From behind the closed door there issued sud- 
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denly the confused murmur of voices, cne-^it^ 
woman's — arising and falling in the cadence of 
distress, the other low pitched in exasperated 
expostulation. 

^It's Collier/' Nancy said mechanically, ''and 
some woman with him/' 

Sheila shrank closer into the protecting shel- 
ter of her arms. 

''Don't let's go in. Miss Dear," she repeated. 

"It may be just some model/' Nancy said. 
"We'll wait a minute here and see if she doesnt 
come out." 

"I — ^I don't want to see who comes out," this 
child said, her face suddenly distorted. 

There was a sharp sound of something fall* 
ing within, then Collier Pratf s voice raised 
loud in anger. 

"You'd better go now," he said, "before yoa 
do any more damage. I don't want yon here. 
Once and for all I tell you that there is no plads 
for you in my life. Weeping and wailing wont 
do you any good. The only thing for you to 66 
is to get out and stay out/' 

This was answered by an fadfitTngnishahK 
outburst. 

"I won't tell you where the dilld ia^" CoIItlhr 
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Pratt said steadily. ''She's well taken care of. 
God knows you never took care of her. There's 
nothing you can do, you know. You might sue 
for a restitution of conjugal rights, I suppose, 
but if you drag this thing into the courts 111 
fight it out to the end. I swear I wilL'' 

"You brute, — ^you — *' 

At the first clear sound of the woman's voice 
the child at Nancy^s side broke into sobs of 
convulsive terror. 

'Take me away, Miss Dear. Oh! take me 
away from here, quickly, quickly, Fm so fright- 
ened. Fm so afraid shell come out and get mew 
It^s my mother/' she moaned. 



CHAPTER XVn 
Good-By 

NANCY had no memory of her actions dur- 
ing the time that elapsed between leavini: 
the studio building: and her arrival at her own 
apartment. She knew that she must hare 
guided Sheila to the beginning of the bus route 
at the lower end of the square, and as perf unc- 
torilj signaled the conductor to let her off at 
the comer of Fifth Avenue and her own street^ 
but she could never remember having done so. 
Her first conscious recollection was of the few 
minutes in Sheila's room, while she was slip- 
ping off the child's gaiters, in the interval be* 
fore she gave her over to Hitty for the night. 
The little girl was still sobbing beneath her 
breath, though her emotion was by this time 
purely reflexive. 

'1 didn't tmderstand that your mother waa| 
living. Sheila," she said. 

'*She isn't very nice," the little girl said mis- 
ierably. "We don't tell any one. She always 
cries and screams and makes us trouble?" 

248 
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*T)id she Kve with you in Pariflf 

"Only sometimes/' 

''Does she do— something: that she should not 
do, Sheila?'' Nancy asked, with her mind on in<- 
ebriety, or drug addiction. 

"She just isn't very nice," Sheila repeated. 
"She is hiaUrique; she pounded me with hei; 
hands, and hurt me/' 

Nancy telephoned to the Inn that she had a 
headache, and shut herself into her room, with- 
out food, to gather her scattered forces. She 
lay wide-awake all the night through, her mind 
faying to work its way through the lethargy of 
shock it had received. She remembered falling 
down the cellar stairs, when she was a little 
girl, and lying for hours on the hard stone floor, 
perfectly serene and calm, without pain, until 
she tried to do so much as move a little finger 
or, lift an eyelid, when the intolerable nausea 
would begin. She was calm now, until she 
made the attempt to think what it was that had 
8o prostrated her, and then the anguish spread 
through her being and convulsed her w^th un- 
imaginable distress of mind and body. 

By morning she had herself in hand again,— > 
iat least to the extent of dealing with the on- 
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thinkable fact that Collier Pratt, her lovw, the 
man to whom she had given the lover's right to 
hold her in his arms and cover her upturned 
face with kisses, had a living wife, and that he 
was not free to make honorable love to any 
^oman* 

Her life had been too sound, too sweet, to 
jgive her anj perspective on a situation of the 
kind. It was inconceivable to her that a mar- 
ried man should make advances to an unmar^ 
ried woman, — ^but gradually she began to make 
iexcuses for this one man whose circumstances 
had been so exceptional. Tied to an insane 
creature, who beat his child, who made him 
strange hectic scenes, and followed him all over 
the world to threaten his security, and menace 
that beautiful and inexplicable ^^tive instinct 
that animated him like a holy &:e, and set him 
apart from his kind; she began to see how it 
might be with him. She was still the woman he 
loved, — she believed that; he was weaker than 
she had thought, — that was all, weaker and not 
80 wise. This being true^ she must put aside 
her own pain and bewilderment, her own devas- 
tating disillusionment, and comfort him, and 
hdp him. She rose from her bed that mominff 
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firmly resolved to see him before the day was 
througlu 

She breakfasted with Sheila, and made a; 
brave attempt to get through the morning on 
her usual schedule, but once at the Inn she col- 
lapsed, and Michad and Betty had to put her. 
in a cab and send her home again, where Hitty 
ministered to her grimly, — and she slept the 
sleep of exhaustion imtil well on into the even-* 
ing, and into the night again. 

On the day following she was quite herself; 
but she still hesitated to bring about the mo- 
mentous interview that she so dreaded, and yet 
longed for. She intended to take her place at 
the table beside Collier Pratt when he came for 
his dinner that night, but when the time camei 
she could nc . bring herself to do it, and fled 
incontinently. Later in the evening he tele# 
phoned that he wanted to see her, and she told 
him that he might come. 

She faced him with the facts, breathlessly, 
and in spite of herself accusingly, — and then 
waited for the explanation that would extenu-« 
ate the apparent ugliness of his attitude toward 
her, and set all the world right for her again, 
she looked into his face she f dt that it musil 
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come. She noted compassionately how the 
shadows under the dark eyes had deepened; 
how weary the pose of the fine head ; and for the 
moment she longed only to rest it on her breast 
again. Even as she spoke of the thing that had 
60 tortured her it seemed insignificant in 
light of the fact that he was there beside her, 
within reach of her arms whenever she chose 
to hold them out to hinu 

**I regret that the revelation of my private 
embarrassments should have been thrust upon 
you so suddenly," he said, when she had poured 
out the story to him. "My marriage has proved 
the most uncomfortable indiscretion that I ever 
committed ; and tmf ortunately my indiscretions 
have been numberless as the well-known leaves 
of Vallombrosa.*' 

''You always said that Sheila was mother- 
less/' Nancy said. 

''It is simpler than stating that she is worse 
than motherless/' 

"Why didn't you tell me you were married T* 

Collier Pratt smiled at her — kindly it seemed 
to Nancy. 

"It hadn't an3rthing to do with us*' he said* 
"I should never want to marry again — even if 
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I were free. The thought is horrible to me. 
,You mean a great deal to me. Think, if yoa 
doubt that and think again. I have had in thisi 
little front room of yours the only real mo- 
ments of peace and happiness that I have had 
for years. I value them — ^you can not dream or 
imagine how much — ^but surely it is understood 
between us that our relation can not be any- 
thing but transitory. I am an artist with a way 
to make for my art : you are a working woman 
with a career, odd as it is/' he smiled whim- 
sically, '^hat you have chosen, and that you will 
pursue faithfully until some stalwart young 
man dissuades you from it, when you will take 
your place in your niche as wife and mother, 
and leave me one more beautiful memory.'' 

"Surely," Nancy said, "you know it isn't — 
like that." 

"What is it like then r 

Nancy felt every sane premise, every eager 
hope and delicate ideal slipping beyond her 
reach as she faced his mocking, tender eyes. 

"It can't be that you believe you have been — » 
fair with me," she faltered. 

**I don't think I have been unfair," he said, 
^ have made no protestations, you know." 
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Nancy shut her eyes. Curious scraps of her 
jtarly rdigious education came back to her. 

'Tou have partaken of my bread and wine,** 
6he said. 

"It wasn't exactly consecrated/' 

"I think it was,'* she said faintly. "OhI 
don't you tmderstand that that isn't a way for 
ia naan to think or to feel about a woman like 
mer 

'little American srirl," Collier Pratt said, 
'little American girl, don't you understand that 
there is only one way for a woman to think or 
feel about a ma/n like mef 1 have had my life^ 
Und I haven't liked it much. I'm to be loved 
warmly and lightly till the flesh and blood 
prince comes along, but I'm never to be mis- 
taken for him." 

*T[ don't believe 3rou*re sincere," Nancy cried ; 
^omen must have loved you deeply, tragically^ 
and have suffered all the torture there is, at 
losing you." 

'That may be. Sincerity is a matter of so 
many connotatioiyEk You haven't known many 
artists, my dear." 

^o," said Nancy. •'No, but I thought they 
^re the same as other men, only worthier.' 
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^ow should ihey be? He who perceives a 
merit is not necessarily he who achieves it. 
Else the world would be a little more one-sided 
than It is." 

**I can't believe those things/' Nancy said. 
*^ want to believe in you. You must care for 
me, and what becomes of me. You have known 
80 loner what I was like, and what I was made 
for. All this seems like a terrible nightmare. 
I want you to tell me what it is you want of me, 
and let me give it to you.'' 

''I am proving some faint shadow of worthi- 
ness at least, when I say to you that I want 
absolutely nothing of you. I love, but I 
refrain." 

**You love," Nancy cried, '*you love V* 

''Not as you understand loving, I am afraid. 
In my own way I love you." 

•*I don't like your way, then," Nancy said 
iwearily. 

**We're both so poor, little girl, — thaf s one 
thing. If I were free and could overcome my 
prejudice against matrimony, and could be a 
little surer of my own heart and its constancy, 
«— even then, don't you see, practical considera^ 
tions would and ought to stand in our way. I 
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couldn't support you, you couldn't possibly sui^- 
port me." 

"I see/' said Nancy. **Would you marry me 
if I were rich P' she said slowly. 

"I already have one wife," Collier Pratt 
smiled. Nancy remembered afterward that he 
smiled oftener during this interview than at 
]any other. '"But if somebody died, and left you 
a million, she might possibly be disposed of." 

For one moment, perhaps, his fate hung in 
the balance. Then he took a step forward. 

'^ss me good night, dear," he said, ''and lei 
us end this bitter and fruitless discussion." 

•*Kiss you good night," Nancy cried. *'Kis^ 
you good night. Oh ! how dare you ! — ^How dare 
you?" And she struck him twice across his 
mouth. **1 wish I could kill you," she blazed. 
**0h ! how dare you, — how dare you ?" 

**0h! very well," said Collier Pratt cafanly^ 
wiping his mouth with his handkerchief. *Tt 
thaf s the way you feel — then our pleasant little 
acquaintanceship is ended. Ill take my hat and 
stick and my child — and go." 

'TTour child?" Nancy cried aghast "You 
wouldn't take Sheila away from me." 

'1 don't feel exactly tempted to leave her witU 
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you/' he said deliberately. *T. don't mind a 
woman striking me — ^I'm used to that ; it is one 
of my charming wife's ways of expressing her- 
self in moments of stress — but I do object to 
any but the most purely formal relations with 
her afterward. There is a certain degree of in- 
timacy involved in your having charge of my 
child. I think I will take the little girl away 
with me now/* 

"Please, please, please don't,*' Nancy said. 
**I love her. I couldn't bear it now. You can't 
be so cruel.** 

''Better get it over," Collier Pratt said. ''Will 
you call Hitty, or shall I?" 

"Sheila is in bed/* Nancy cried. "You 
wouldn't take her out of her warm bed to-night. 
I'll send her to you to-morrow at whatever hour 
you ask.** 

"I ask for her now.'* 

There was no fight left in Nancy. She called 
Hitty and superintended the dressing of the lit- 
tle girl to its last detail. She could not touch 
her. 

"Won't you kiss me good night. Miss Dearf^ 
Sheila said, drowsily, as she took her father*8 
hand at the door. 
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'•Not to-nlgiit,'' Nancy said hoarsely. 'TvS 
a bad throat, dear, I wouldn't want you tc^ 
catch it" 

*1 don't know where Fm going,** the little 
girl said, ''but I suppose my father knows. FU 
come back as soon as I can.** 

'•Yes, dear," Nancy said. "Good-by.'' 

Collier Pratt turned at the door and made an 
exaggerated gesture of f arewelL 

*^e part more in anger than in sorrow,** he 
said. 

**0h I Go,** Nancy cried. 

As the door closed upon the two Nancy sank 
to her knees, and thence to a crumpled heap on 
the floor, but remembering that Hitty would 
find her there shortly, and being entirely un* 
able to regain her feet unaided, she started to 
crawl in the direction of her own room, and 
presently arrived there, and pushed the door to 
behind her with her heeL 



CHAPTER XVm 
Tame Skeletons 

IT was Sunday night, and New Year's Eve. 
Gaspard was preparing, and Molly and Dolly 
were serving a special dinner for Preston Eus- 
tace, planned weeks before on his first arrival 
in New York. 

Before the great logs — ^imported by Michael 
for the occasion — that blazed in the fireplace, a 
round table was set, decorously draped in the 
most immaculate of fine linen, and crowned 
with a wreath of holly and mistletoe, from 
which extended red satin trailers with a present 
from Nancy for each guest, on the end of each. 
All the impedimenta of the restaurant wm 
cleared away, and a couch and several easy 
chairs that Nancy kept in reserve for such oc- 
casions were placed comfortably about the 
room. Only the innumerable starry candles 
and branching candelabra were reminiscent of 
fhe room's more professional aspect 

Billy and Caroline were the first to arrive,— 

269 
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Caroline in pale floatinsr green tulle, which ae-^ 
centuated the pure olive of her coloring, and 
transported Billy from his chronic state of 
adoration to that of an almost agonizing wor* 
ship. Dick and Betty were next. He had real* 
ized the possible awkwardness of the situation, 
for her, and had been thoughtful enough to of- 
fer to call for her. She was in defiant scarlet 
from top to toe, and had never looked more 
entrancing. Preston Eustace was to come in 
from Long Island where he was spending the 
holidays with a married sister. Michael re* 
ceived the guests and did the honors beamin^y* 

"Where's Nancy?" Dick asked, as, divested 
of his outer garments, he appeared without 
warning in the presence of the lovers. **Don*t 
bother to drop her hand, Billy. I don't see how 
you have the heart to, she's so lovely to-night.** 

**We don't know where Nancy is," Caroline 
answered for him. "It seems to be all rights 
though. She's expected, Michael says." 

**Where*s Nancy?" Betty asked, in her tunu 
appearing on the threshold with every hair most 
amazingly in place. 

"Coming," Dick reassured her. 

"Has anybody heard from her?" Betty asked^ 
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••Michael has, I think." 

•*You aren't worried about her, are you?" 
Caroline asked. 

•Teg, I am," Betty said. 

•*I thoug^ht you and Nancy were rather on the 
outs," Caroline suggested. •It seems odd to 
have you worrying about her like her maiden 
aunt." 

••You wait till you see her, youTl be worried 
about her, too." 

••Whaf s wrong?" Dick asked quickly. 

•*She's lost Sheila for one thing. That un- 
speakable Collier Pratt — ^I hope he chokes on 
his dinner to-night, and I hope if s a rotten din- 
ner — has taken the child away." 

••The devil he has." 

There was a step on the rickety stair. 

••Hush 1 There she is now," Caroline cried. 

••No," Betty said quietly, listening. ••Thaf • 
Hot Nancy. Thaf s your brother, Caroline." 

•1 haven't heard his step for such a long tim$ 
rve forgotten it," Billy said. 

•1 haven't heard it for a long time either,'' 
Betty said, her face draining of its last bit ci 
color. 

••promises to be one of thosei merry litUd 
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meals when everybody present is attended by it 
tame skeleton,'' Billy whispered, ^'except us,. 
Caroline.'' 

"I don't feel that we have any right to be so 
happy with the whole continent of Europe in 
the state if s in/' Caroline whispered in reply* 

**I feel better about the continent of Europe 
than I did a while back,'' Billy said, contentedly* 

''Hello, everybody," Preston Eustace said as 
Michael held the door for him. ''How's every* 
thing, CarolineT' 

"All right," Caroline said. Then she added 
unnecessarily, "You — you know Betty, don't 

your 

"I used to know Betiy," he said slowly. 

The two looked at each other, with that look 
of incredulity with which lovers sometimes 
greet each other after absence and estrange- 
ment. "This can't be you," their eyes seem t6 
be sajring, Tve disposed of you long since, God 
help me !" 

"How do you do, Preston?" Betty said, giv-^ 
ing him her hand. Then she smiled faintly, and 
added with a caricature of her usual manner: 
"Lovely weather we're having for this time of 
year, aren't we?" 
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*Tm very fond of you, Betty/* — ^Dick smiled 
as she sank into the chair beside him and Pres- 
ton turned to his sister. ''I think you're a little 
sport.*' 

"I don't know how you can, Dicky,** she 
smiled at him forlornly. **Tve got a bad black 
heart, and I play the wrong kind of games." 

**Well, I see through them, so it's all right. 
Whaf s this about Nancy?" 

•Til tell you later," Betty said; 'there she 
comes now." 

Nancy, stimulated by massage and steam, her. 
hair dressed by a professional ; powdered, and 
for the first time in her life rouged to hide the 
tell-tale absence of her natural quickening color, 
came forward to meet her guests in supreme 
unconsciousness of the pathos of the effect she 
had achieved. She was dressed in snowy white 
like a bride, — the only gown she had that was 
in keeping with the holiday decorations, and 
she moved a little clumsily, as if her brain had 
found itself suddenly in charge of an unfamiliar 
set of reflexes. Her lids drooped over burning 
eyes that had known no sleep for many nights, 
and every line and lineament of her face was 
stamped with pain. 
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Tm 80 sorry to have kept you waiting/' she 
saicL Her voice, curiously, was the only natural 
thing about her. 'Tve been scouring off every 
vestige of my work-a-day self, and that takes 
time. Thank you for the roses, Dick, but the 
only flowers I could have worn with this color 
scheme would have been geraniums/' 

'Til send you some geraniums to-morrow/' 

•'Don't," she said« ''How do you do, Pres- 
tonr 

She gave him a cold hand, and he stared at 
her almost as he had stared at Betty. He was 
a tall grave-looking youth, with Caroline's 
straight features and olive coloring, and a shock 
of heavy blond hair. 

"I hope you'll like your party," Nancy hur^ 
ried on. "Gaspard is bursting with pride in it. 
I think it would be a nice thing to have him in 
and drink his health after the coffee. He would 
never forget the honor." 

"My God!" Dick said in an undertone to 
Betty, "how long has she been like this?" 

"m tell you later," she promised him again. 

With the serving of the first course of dinner 
i— Gaspard's wonderful Pur^ Mongol — an art- 
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isf s dream of all the most delicate vegetables ih 
the world mingled together as the clouds are 
mingled, the tensity in the air seemed to break 
and shatter about them in showers of brilliant^ 
artificial mirth, which presentlyi because they 
were all young and fond of one another and 
their group had the habit of intimacy, became 
less and less strained and unreal. 

Nancy's tired eyes lost something of their 
unnatural glitter, and Betty seemed more of a 
woman than a scarlet sprite, while Caroline's 
smile began to reflect something of the real 
gladness that possessed her soul. Dick and 
Billy took up the burden of the entertainment 
bf the party, and gave at least an excellent imi- 
tation of inspirational gaiety. 

**This filet of sole/* Billy observed as he sam- 
pled his second course appreciatively, ''is com- 
mon or barnyard flounder, — and the shrimp 
and the oyster crab, and that mushroom of the 
sea, and the other little creature in the comer 
of my plate who shall be nameless, because I 
have no idea what his name is, — are all put in 
to make it harder/' 

''Gaspard is using some of the simpler native 
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products now instead of the high-priced im* 
ported ones,'' Nancy said eagerly, *'and he is 
^tting wonderful results, I think.'' 

"Flounder a la Frangaiae is all right," Dick 
said. 

''Our restaurant has reformed," Betty said. 
^We're running it on a strictly business basis." 

''And making money?" Dick asked quickly. 

"We're not losing much," Betty said. "That's 
a great improvement." 

"Some of those little girls from the publish- 
ing houses look paler to me than they did," 
Nancy said. "I wish I could give them hjrpo- 
dermics of protein and carbohydrates." 

"Give me the name and address of any of 
your customers that worry you," Dick said, 
^'and 111 buy 'em a cow or a sugar plum tree 
or a flivver or anything else they seem to be in 
need of." 

"Don't those things tend to pauperize the 
poor?" Caroline's brother put in gravely. 

"Sure they do," Billy agreed, "only Nancy 
has kind of given up her struggle not to pau- 
perize them." 

"I started in with some very high ideals about 
scientific service/' Nancy explained. "I waa 
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never going to give anybody ansrthing they 
hadn't actually earned in some way, except to 
bring up the average of normality by feeding 
my patrons surreptitious calories. I had it all 
figured out that the only legitimate charity was 
putting flesh on the bones of the human race, — 
that increasing the general efficiency that way 
wasn't really charity at all/* 

•TTou don't believe that now?" Preston Eus- 
tace asked. 

•*I don't know what I believe now." 

**What is scientific charity, anyhow?" Dick 
looked about inquiringly. 

''There ain't no such animal," Billy con- 
tributed. 

''It's substituting the cool human intellect for 
the warm human heart, I guess," Betty said 
dreamily. 

"But that 80 often works," Caroline said. 

"I was never going to make any mistakes,*^ 
Nancy said. ''I was going to keep my fists sci-^ 
entifically shut, and my heart beatifically open." 
She hesitated. "I — I was going to swing my 
life, and my undertakings — aright." It became 
increasingly hard for her to speak, and a little 
gasp went round the table. "I've— Fve made 
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nothing* — nothing but mistakes,'' she finished 
piteously. 

"But you've rectified them," Betty put in vig- 
orously. ''Nancy, dear, Tve never known you 
to make a mistake that you haven't rectified* 
and that is more than I can say of any other 
person in the world." 

''Sirloin and carrots," Caroline said, as the 
liext course came in. "Ill wager you've cut 
the price of this dinner in two by judicious 
ordering." 

"There's nothing else but field salad," Nancy 
said, still piteously, "and raspberry mousse.*^ 

"Nancy, you'll break my heart," Betty said, 
wiping her eyes frankly, but Nancy only looked 
at her wonderingly, wistfully, preoccupied and 
iremote, while Preston Eustace gazed at Bettj 
as if he too would find a welcome relief in shed* 
ding a heavy tear or two. 

"Collier Pratt has broken her heart, Dick," 
Betty told him in the limousine on the way 
home. "If s been going on ever since the first 
time she saw him. Down at the restaurant 
we've all known it. She's been eating at his 
table every night for months, and Gaspard and 
everybody else in the plac^ in fact, has be^i a 
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slave to his lightest whim. Tve always disliked 
him intensely, myself." 

'•Why didn't you tell me before, Betty r' 

''It wasn't my business to tell you. I thought 
it was coming off, you know/^ 

'*What was coming off?" 

''Their affair. I thought it was past my 
meddling" 

"Do you mean to say that you thought Nancy 
was going to marry Collier Pratt — Nancy?'' 

"Why, yes, if I hadn't I — ^I wouldn't have 
acted up the way I did in your xotms that 
night" 

But Dick neither heard nor understood her.^ 

"Do you mean to say that you think Collier 
Pratt has been making love to her?" 

"I think so." 

"But the danmed scoundrel Is married." 

"Ohr Betty cried. "Ofc/— I didn't know 
that." 

"I've known it — Vve alwa3r8 known it," Dick 
said. "I never dreamed that Nancy had any 
special interest in him " 

"Well, she had. She's going through every- 
tiiing, Dick, even Sheila — you know how she 
loved Sheila r 
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**I know/' Dick said grimly. **Do you mind 
going on home alone, Betty? You'll be per- 
fectly safe with Williams, you know/' 

''Of course not. What are you going to do, 
Dick? Are you going to Nancy?" 

•'No, I'm not going to Nancy." 

Betty, looking at him more closely, realized 
for the first time that she was sitting beside a 
man in whom the rage of the primitive animal 
was gaining its ascendency. His breath wad 
coming in short stertorous gasps, his hands 
were clinched, the purplish color was mounting 
to his brows, but he still went through the mo- 
tions of a courteous leave-taking. 

•*Where are you going, Dick?" she asked 
again, as he stood on the curb where he had 
signaled Williams to leave him, with the door 
of the car in his hand, staring down at it, and 
for the moment forgetting to close it. 

"I'm going to find Collier Pratt," he said 
thickly. Then with a slam that splintered the 
hinge of the door he was holding he crashed it 
in toward the car. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Other People's Troubles 

NANCY was trying conscientiously to inter- 
est herself in other people's troubles. 
After the first great shock of pain following 
her loss at a blow of her lover and Sheila, she 
began automatically to try to work her way 
through her suffering. The habit of application 
to the daily task combined with her instinct for 
taking immediate action in a crisis stood her in 
good stead in her hour of need. She decided 
what to occupy herself with, and then devoted 
herself faithfully to the prescribed occupation. 
The Inn did not need her. With Betty to 
guide him economically Gaspard was able to 
superintend all the details of the establishment 
adequately and artistically. Sheila was gone. 
She packed up several trunks of dresses and 
toys and other childish belongings and sent 
them to Washington Square, but even without 
these constant reminders of her, the hunger 
for the child's presence did not abate. The lit* 
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fie girl WE8 curiously dissociated from her fa- 
ther in Nancy's mind. She had seen so little 
of the two together that they seemed to belong 
to entirely differ^it compartments ot her con- 
sciousness. It was only the anguish of losing 
them that linked them together. 

Nancy decided to devote a certain proportion 
of her days and nights to remedying such evils 
lui lay under her immediate observation; — to 
helping the individuals with whom she came 
into daily contact — the dependents and trades- 
people with whom she dealt. She had always 
been convinced that the people who ministered 
to her daily comfort in New York should occupy 
some part in her scheme of existence. It was 
one of her favorite arguments that a little more 
energy and imagination on the jmrt of New 
York dtizens would develop the communal 
spirit which was so painfully lacking in the 
soul of the average Manhattanite. 

So the milkman and tiie comer grocer, the 
newspaper man, and 'RittfB small brood of 
grand nieces and nephews, to say nothing of the 
Italian fruit man's family, and her laundress's 
invalid daughter, were all occupying a consid- 
erable place in Nancy's daily schedule. In a; 
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very ihort interval she had the welfare of more 
than half a dozen families on her hands, and 
was involved in all manner of enterprises of a 
domestic nature, — ^from the designing of con- 
firmation gowns to the purchase of rubber-tired 
rolling chairs, and heterogeneous woolen gar- 
ments and other intimate necessities. 

She was a little ashamed of her new line of 
iactivities, and still hurt enough to shun the 
scrutiny of her friends, and thereby succeeded 
in mystifying and alarming Billy and Dick and 
Betty and Caroline almost beyond the limit of 
their endurance by resolutely keeping them at 
arm's length. She was supremely unconscious 
of SLnything at all remarkable in her behavior, 
and believed that they accepted her excuses and 
apologies at their face value. She had no con- 
ception of the fact that her tortured face, with 
tragedy looking newly out of her eyes, kept 
them from their rest at night. 

Sheila wrote to thank her for sending the 
trunks. 



**My dear, ma efiife, Miss Dear," she said. 
**Merci beaucoup pour my clothes and other 
beautiful things. I like tiian. Je faime — je 
taime toujaurs. My father will not permit me 
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to go back. Comme — ^how I desire to see you f 
My father has been sick. He fell down or was 
hurt in the street. There was blood — a great 
deal. Are they well — ^the others? Tell Mon- 
sieur Dick I give him tout mon coeur. Come to 
see me if it is permit No more. You could 
write peut^tre. Je faime. 

'TTours, 

•'SHEILA." 

Nancy read this letter, in the quaint childisK 
hand, with a great wave of dumb sickness 
creeping over her — a devastating, disintegrate 
ing nausea of soul and body. The most signifi-^ 
cant fact in it, however, that Collier Pratt had 
fallen down **or been hurt in the street,'* of 
course escaped her entirely, except to stir her 
with a kind of dim pity for his distress. 

In one of her long night vigils Preston Eus* 
tace's face came back to her oddly. She remem* 
bered suddenly the strange sad way he had 
stared at Betty on the evening of her party at 
the Inn. She reconstructed Bettjr's love-story, 
and its sudden breaking off, three years before^ 
and with her new insight into the human heart, 
decided that these two loved each other stilly 
and must be helped to the consummation of 
their happiness. She telephoned to them both 
the next day that they could be of service to 
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her ; and made an appointment to meet them at 
a given hour the next evening at her apartment. 

She expected and intended to be there her- 
self to give the meeting the semblance of coin- 
cidence, and to offer them the hospitality of her 
house before she was inspired with the excuse 
that would permit her an exit that left them 
ialone together; but she found herself in the 
Blums of Harlem by an Italian baby's bedside at 
that hour, and decided that even to telephone 
would be superfluous, as once finding each other 
the lovers would be oblivious to all other con- 
siderations. 

What actually happened was that Preston 
Eustace, exactly on time as was his habit, had 
been waiting some ten minutes on Nancsr's 
hearth-rug when Betty, delayed by the eccen- 
tricities of a casual motor-bus engine, and fran- 
tic with anxiety for her friend, burst in upon 
him. So full was she of the most hectic specu- 
lations concerning Nanc/s sudden appeal to 
her that she scarcely noticed who was waiting 
there to greet her, and when she did notice^ 
scarcely heeded that recognition. 

''Where's Nancy?'' she d^nanded breath- 
lessly. 
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'1 don't know, Betty/' Preston Eurtac* 

"Doesn't Hitty knowf' 

•'She says she doesn't !" 

•*How did you happen to be here?" 

'*She sent for me.'* 

"She's probably sent for everybody else,'' 
Betty said. "She's killed herself, I know she 
has." 

"What makes you think so?" 

"Her heart if broken, she's been suffering 
terribly." 

"I don't think she would have sent for me 
if she had been going to kill herself," Preston 
Eustace said, a little as if he would have added, 
"We are not on those terms." 

"I don't suppose she would," Betty said. "But 
oh, Preston, I'm so worried about her. I don't 
know where she is or anything. I tell you her 
heart is broken." 

"I didn't know you believed in hearts- 
broken or otherwise, Betty." 

"I believe in Nancy's heart" 

"You never believed in mine." 

'TTou never gave me mudi reason to, Preston. 
You — ^you let me give you back your ring the 
first time I threatened to." 
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•'Of course I did,'' 

''You never came near me again*'* 

•'Of coume I dldn V 

•TTou let three years go by without a word*** 

'*0f course—" 

''If you say 'of course I did' again I'll fly 
straight up through this roof. If you'd ever 
loved me you wouldn't have gone away and 
left me." 

"If I hadn't loved you I wouldn't have gone 
»way." 

"Oh, dear," Betty sighed. "I don't see how 
Jrou can stand there and think about yoursdf 
with Nancy out in the night — ^we don't know 
^ere." 

"Ourselves, Betty— did you ever really love 
mer 

"It doesn't make any difference whether I 
did or not," Betiy said. "I hate men." 

"I think rd better be going," Preston Eus* 
taoe said, his face dark with pain. He watf 
tatfaer a Bteral-minded young man, as Caro* 
line's brother would have been likely to be. 

Betty buried her face in her hands. 

"My head aches " she said, "and I was never 
in my life so mad and so miserable. I cant 
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understand why everytldng and everybody 
should behave so— devilishly. You and every 
one else, I mean. I just simply can't bear to 
have Nancy suffer so. My head aches and my 
heart aches and my soul aches.'' She lifted her 
head defiantly. 

'1 think I had better be going,'' Preston Eus- 
tace repeated, looking down at her sorrowfully. 

"Oh! don't be going," Betty said. ''What in 
the name of sense do you want to be going for ?" 
Then without warning or premeditation she 
hurled herself at his breast. ''Oh ! Preston, if 
there is anjrthing comforting in this worldt** 
Bhe said, "tell it to me, now." 

Preston Eustace gathered her to his breast 
with infinite tenderness. 

"I love you," he said with his lips on her 
brow. "Doesn't that comfort you a little?" 

"Yes," she admitted, "yes," winding her arms 
About his neck, "but you have no idea what a 
little devil I am, Preston." 

"I don't want to have any idea»" he said, still 
holding her hungrily. 

"No, I don't think you do," Betty said. "Oh! 
kiss me again, dear, and tell me you won't ever 
let me go now.'' 
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When Nancy came in she found the lovers so 
oblivious to the sound of her key in the latch or 
her footstep in the corridor that she decided ta 
slip into bed without disturbing them» and did 
so» without their ever realizing that for the lat- 
ter part of the evening at least, they had a 
hostess within range of the sound of their voices 
— ^indeed, she was obliged to stuff the pillow 
into her ears to prevent herself from actually 
hearing what they were saying. 

At first her freedom — her release from the 
monotonous constraint of her daily confinement 
at the Inn — the unaccustomed independence of 
her new activities which justified her most 
untoward goings and comings — ^was very sooth- 
ing to her. She liked the feeling of slipping out 
of the house at night, accountable to no one 
except the redoubtable Hitty to whom she pre- 
sented any explanation that happened to occur 
to her, — however wide its departure from the 
actual facts — and losing herself in the resurgent 
town. But after a while her liberty lost its 
savor. She began to feel uncared for and neg- 
lected. The unaccountable anguish in her 
breast was neither assuaged nor mitigated by 
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the geographical latitude she permitted herself. 
She kept doggedly on with her personally con- 
ducted philanthropies, but she began to feel a 
little frightened about her capacity for endur- 
ance. Her body and brain began to show 
strange signs of fatigue. She was afraid that 
one or the other might suddenly refuse to 
function. 

One night, on coming out into the heteroge- 
neous human stream on Avenue A, after a visit 
to a Polish family in the model tenements on 
Seventy-ninth Street, she ran into Dick. 

''Why, Dick,'* she said, ''what an extraordi- 
nary place to find you V* 

"Yes, isn't it?' he said* "My business often 
brings me up this way.** 

"Your business? What business?^ she asked 
incredulously. 

"I don't know exactly what business it is. 
The ministering business, I guess.** He mo- 
tioned toward the basket on her arm: 'lietma 
carry that, and you, too, if youll let me^ Nan^« 
you look tired." 

"I am tired, Dick,** she said. "Have you giOt 
It car anywhere around ?** 

"I can phone for it in two shakes,** ha said. 
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^^ere in this ice-cream parlor. Can I buy you 
a cone while you're waiting?" 

''Buy cones for that crowd of children and I'll 
watch them eat them. Doesn't that little girl 
in the pink dress look like Sheila, Dick?' 

She sank down on a stool in the interior of 
the candy shop and rested her elbows on the 
damp marble table in front of her, splotched 
anQ streaked still with the refreshment of the 
last customer who occupied the seat there and 
watched the horde of dirty clamorous street 
children devouring ice-cream cones and cheap 
sweets to the limit of their capacity. 

'*! didn't know you believed in this promis- 
cuous feeding of children between meals/' Dick 
said, when she was settled comfortably at last 
among the cushions of his car, which had ar- 
rived on the scene with an amazing, not to say, 
suspicious promptness. 

'1 don't," Nancy said, "in the least; but I 
don't really brieve in the things I believe in 
any more." 

'Toor Nancy T Dick said. 

'Tve had some trouble, Dick. I'm shaken all 
out of my poise. I can't seem to get my uni* 
Terse straight again." 
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*Tm sorry for that," he said. "Anything I 
can do?'' 

"Stand by ; thaf s all, I guess." 

"You couldn't tell me a little more about it, 
could you ?" 

"No, I couldn't, Dick." 

"I'm not even to guess?" 

"You couldn't guess. It's the kind of thing 
tiiaf s entirely outside of — of the probabilities. 
I think if s outside of the range of your under- 
standing, Dick. I don't think you know that 
there is exactly that kind of trouble in tho 
world." 

"And you think you'd better not enlighten 
mer 

"I couldn't, Dick, even if I wanted to. Funny 
you happened to be in this part of town to- 
night just when I really needed you." 

He smiled. Every night of his life he fol- 
lowed her, watching over her, dodging down 
idark alley ways, waiting at squalid entrances 
until she came out. To-night he had ventured 
to speak to her only because he knew her to be 
in need of actual physical assistance. 

"Awfully glad to be anywhere around when 
you need me," he said ; "still I hope you don't 
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mind my suggesting that this is a Gehenna of a; 
place for either of us to be in." 

"Haven't you any feeling for the downtrod- 
den?" Nancy asked, with a faint reflection of 
what Billy referred to as her ''older and better 
manner." 

"I'm downtrodden myself, Nancy.'* 

She smiled in her turn. 

"You don't look very downtrodden to me,** 
she said. ** You've got everjrthing to live for." 

^'Everything?" 

**Well, money and freedom and — and — ^' 

"Money is the only thing I've got that you 
haven% and that doesn't mean much unless you 
can share it with the person you love." 

"No, it doesn't, does it?" Nancy said unex-» 
pectedly. "Whaf s that scar on your fore^ 
headr 

"That's a scratch I got" 

"How?" 

"Shaving or fighting, or something like that." 

''Was it fighting, Dick?" 

"Yes." 

"Who were you fighting with?" 

"I wasn't fighting. I was assaulting and 
battering.' 



ft 
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•'Whj, Dickr 

'If it's any satisfaction to you to know it I 
made one grand job of it.** 

**Why should it be any satisfaction to me?*' 

'1 don't know." 

'*Why, Dick!" Nancy said again. "I didn't 
know you had any of that kind of brutality in 
you." 

'TDidn't your 

''What happens to a man when he— does a 
thing like that?" 

'*He gets jugged." 

'Did he get jugged r 

''Well, that wasn't the part that interested 
me." 

An odd picture presented itself to Nancy's 
mind of the men of the world engaged in one 
grand mel^ of brawling; struggling, belayinjT 
one another with their bare fists, drawing 
blood ; brutes turned on brutes. 

'Itfen are queer things/' she said. 

Dick's face was turned away from her. It 
was not at the moment a face she would have 
recognized. The eyes were contracted: the 
nostrils quivering : the teeth set. 

"I'm always at your service, Nancy," he said 
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presently. "Is there anjrthing in the world yoU 
want that I can get for you ?" 

"The only thing I want is something yoti 
can't getr 

"And that isr 

"Sheila." 

"No/' Dick said. "I can't get SheUa for you. 
Tm sorry. I suppose that's the whole answer 
to you," he went on musingly. "You want 
something, somebody to mother — to minister 
to. It doesn't make so much difference what 
else it is, so long as it's — downtrodden. That's 
why Fve never made more of a hit with you. 
I've never been downtrodden enough. I didn't 
need feeding or nursing. I've always sort of 
cherished the feeling that I liked to be the onei 
creature you didn't have to carry on your back. 
I thought that to stand behind you was a pretty 
good stunt, but you've never needed anything 
yet to fall back on." 

"I don't think I ever shall," Nancy said. 
*^ot, — not in the way you mean, Dick." 

"So be it," he said, folding his arms. ''But 
there's still one thing you'll take from me, and 
that's the thing I've got that you haven't — 
money. I never have cared much about it 
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before, but now that there are so many things 
I can't put right for you, I know you won't be 
selfish enough to deny this one satisfaction. 
Let me make over to you all the money you need 
to get you out of your difficulties with the Inn. 
Let me hand out a good round sum for all these 
charities of yours. If you knew how every- 
thing else in connection with you had conspired 
to hurt me, — ^how this being discounted and los- 
ing out all around has cut into me, you wouldn't 
deny me this one privilege. You don't want 
me, you wouldn't take me, but for God's sake^ 
Nancy, take this one thing that I can give you.'* 

They had just swung into the lower entrance 
of the Park, and the big car was speeding si- 
lently into the deepening night, low hung with 
silver stars, and jeweled with soft lights. 

"You're awfully good to me, Dick,'' Nancy 
Baid, "and I appreciate every word you've been 
Baying. I'd take your money, not for myself, 
but for the things I'm doing, if I needed it, but 
I don't, you know," She looked out into the 
coolness of the evening, lulled by the transition 
to a region of so much airiness and space, 
soothed by the soft motion, and the presence of 
a friend who loved her. The conversation in 
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which she was engaged suddenly became trivial 
and unimportant to hen She was very tired, 
and she found herself beginning to rest and 
relax. ''I don't need it/' she repeated vaguely. 
"I've got plenty of money of my own. Over a 
million^ Billy says now. Uncle Elijah left it to 
me. I didn't want him to, but perhaps it was 
all for the best." She put her head back against 
the cushions and shut her eyes. *Tm terribly 
sleepy/' she said, "and as for the Inn — thaf s 
making money, too, you know. Last month we 
cleared more than two hundred dollars." 

And Dick saying nothing, but continuing to 
stare into space — the panoramic space fleeting 
rhjrthmically by the car window, — she let her- 
self gradually slip into the depths of sudden 
drowsiness that had overtaken hen 



CHAPTER XX 



HiTTY 



HITTY put on her bonnet — she had worn 
widow's weeds for twenty-five years— 
and went out into the morning. She finally 
succeeded in boarding a south-bound Sixth 
Avenue car, — ^though since it was her habit to 
ignore the near side stop regulation^ she always 
had considerable trouble in getting on any car, 
— and in seating herself bolt upright on the 
lengthwise seat, her black gloved hands folded 
indomitably before her. 

At Fourth Street she descended and made 
her way east to the square, and thence to the 
top floor of the studio building to which Collier 
Pratt had taken his little daughter on the mem- 
orable occasion when he had plucked her from 
her warm nest of blankets and led her, sleepy 
and shivering, into the cold of the night. She 
had been at some pains to secure the address 
without taking Nanfey into her confidence. 

She took each creaking stair with a snort of 
disgust, and reaching the battered door 
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Collier Pratt's visiting card tacked on the 
smeary panel on a level with her eye, she 
knocked sharply, and scorning to wait for a re- 
ply, turned the knob and walked in. 

Collier Pratt was making coffee on a small 
spirit lamp, set on the wash-stand, which was 
decorously concealed during the more formal 
hours of the day behind a soft colored Japanese 
screen. He was wearing a smutty painter's 
smock, and though his face was shining with 
soap and water, his hair was standing about 
his face in a disorder eloquent of at least a 
dozen hours' neglect. Sheila, in a mussy ging- 
ham dress, was trying to pry off the pasteboard 
covering of a pint bottle of milk with a pair of 
scissors, and succeeding only indifferently. They 
both turned on Hittjr's entrance, and the milk 
bottle went crashing to the floor when the little 
girl recognized her friend, but after one terri- 
fied look at her father she made no move at all 
in Kitty's direction. 

"And to what," Collier Pratt ejaculated 
slowly and disagreeably, as is any man's wont 
before he has had his draufi^t of breakfast 
coffee, "am I to attribute the pleasure of this 
visitr 
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**It ain't no pleasure to me/' Hitty said, ad- 
vancingy a figure of menace, into the center of 
the dusty workshop, strangely uncouth and un- 
prepossessing in the cold morning light, — ^'^and 
if it's any pleasure to you, that's an ^ect that 
I ain't calculated to produce. I've come here on 
business — the business of collecting that poor 
neglected child there, and taking her back 
where she belongs, where there's folks tiiat 
knows enough to treat her right." 

"Another of Miss Martin's friends and well- 
wishers, I take it. These American girls are 
given to surrounding themselves with groups 
of warm and impulsive associates. Do you by 
any chance happen to know a young lawyer by 
the name of Boynton, Hitty? A collection 
lawyer?" 

*T11 thank you to call me Mrs. Spinney, if you 
please, or if you don't please. Mrs. Spinney is 
the name I go by when I'm si)oken to by them 
that knows their manners. If Billy Bojmton 
thinks he can collect blood out of a stone he's 
welcome to try, but I should think he was too 
long headed to waste his time." 

"I gave him my I. 0. U.," Collier Pratt said 
wearily. **If you don't mind, Hitty, — ^I really 
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must be excused from your inexcusable surname 
^I am going to drink a cup of coffee before 
we continue this interesting discussion— ca/^ 
nair, our late unfortunate accident depriv- 
ing me of eaf4 au lait as usual. Sheila, get the 
cups." 

''You don't mean to say that you feed that 
peaked child with full strength coffee, do you ? 
It'll stunt her growth ; ain't you got the sense 
to know that?" 

"I don't like hig women," Collier Pratt said» 
*'She's very fond of coffee." 

'*Well! I've come to get her and take her 
laway where you won't be in a position to stunt 
her growth, whatever your ideas on tibe sub- 
ject is." 

Collier Pratt seated himself at the deal table 
that Sheila had set with the coffee-cups and a 
big loaf of French bread, and began slowly 
consuming a bowl of inky fluid, strong of chic- 
lory, into which from time to time he dipped a 
portion of the loaf. Sheila imitated his proc- 
iesses with less daintiness and precision, since 
she was shaken with excitement at Kitty's 
appearance. 

'1 should spread a newspaper down if I was 
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you," Hitty said, 'T)ef ore I et my vitUes oflf a 
table that way. If a table ain't scrubbed as 
often as twice a day it ain't fit to be et off.** 

"I know your breed/' Collier Pratt said. 
^HTou/d be capable of taking your breakfast off 
The Evening Telegram if no more appropriately 
colored sheet were at hand. Tell me, did Miss 
Martin send you here this morning, or was the 
inspiration to come entirely your own?*' 

^Nobody had to send me. Wild horses 
wouldn't have kept me away from here." 

''Nor drag you away from here, I suppose, 
until your gruesome visit is accomplished. 
What makes you think that I would give up 
Sheila to you?" 

'*I don't think you would. I know you're 
a-goin' to." 

''Indeed," 

"We want the child. You don't want her, 
and you can't pretend to me that you do. Even 
if you did want her you can't take care pf her 
In no way that^s decent." 

"There's a great deal in what you say, Hitty.*' 

"What you're going to do is to sign a paper 
giving up your claim to her, and then Nancy 
can adopt her when she sees fitting to do so." 
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''What would you suggest my doing about the 
child's mother? She has a mother living, you 
know/' 

"WeU, I didn't know/' Hitty said, 'T)ut now 
I do know I guess I ain't going to have so much 
trouble as I thought I was. You're just a plain 
low-down yellow cur that any likely man I know 
would come down here and lick the lights out 
of." 

''Well, don't send any more of them, Hitty,'* 
Collier Pratt protested. "My work won't 
stand it." 

"You 'tend to the child's mother then, and 
111 'tend to you. You'd better let Sheila come 
away peaceable without any more trouble." 

"What do you propose doing to me if I don't?" 

"There's so many different things I could 
use," Hitty said thoughtfuUy, "that I don't 
know which one to hold over your head first." 

"I don't see how you could use anythinst 
you've got." 

"rd just as soon use something I hadn't got,*^ 
Hitty said grimly. 'Td sue you for breach o^ 
Ipromise myself rather than lose what I come 
after." 

"I don't doubt you're Capable of it," CoDiei; 
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Pratt said, surveyingr her ruefully. **That cer- 
tainly would ruin my reputation. But seri^ 
ously, supposing I were to give my consent to 
Sheila's going back to Miss Martin — Sheila's 
fond of her, and I should be very glad to da 
Miss Martin a service — ^little as you may be in- 
clined to believe it of me. Tm fond enough of 
the child, but she is a considerable embarrass- 
ment to a man situated as I am. Supposing I 
should consent to giving her up as you suggest, 
how can a woman situated as Miss Martin is 
situated undertake such a charge permanently? 
How could she afford it? What kind of a fu- 
ture should I be surrendering my little girl to ? 
One has to think of those things. Miss Martin is 
a poor girl — '* 

"It's a lucky thing that you didn't know it 
before," Hitty said deliberately. **What you 
don't know that a woman's got, you wouldn't be 
trying to get away from her. Nancy's Unde 
Elijah that died last year left her a million 
doDars in his wOl.'' 

•The devil he did—" 

'1 guess if anybodjr's going to talk about 
devils it had better be me," Hitty said dryly. 
*^Does the child go or stayT' 
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*'OhI she goes," Collier Pratt said. 'Tm 
sorry you didn't come after me too, Hitty/* 

"Nobody from up our way is ever coming; 
after you. You can put that in your pipe and 
smoke it. Put on your bonnet, Sheila.'' 

''In some ways that is more of a relief than 
you know, Hitty. Some of the young men from 
up your way are so violent." 

"It ain't generally known yet," Hitty said as 
a parting shot when. Sheila's hand in hers, she 
stood at the door preparatory to taking her 
triumphal departure. "But Nancy is going to 
marry considerable money in addition to what 
she's inherited." 

Nancy finding it impossible to spend an hour 
of her time idly and with no appointments be- 
fore noon that day, was engaged in darning m 
basket full of slum socks that she had brought 
home from the tenements to occupy Hitty's lei* 
sure moments. She was not very expert at 
this particular task, and the holes were so huge, 
and their method of behaving under scientifio 
management so peculiar — ^it is hardly neces^ 
tery to say that Nancy knew the theory of 
darning perfectly— that she was becoming mortf 
and more dissatisfied witib her progress. Hitty'4 
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tinpreced^ited and taciturn donning of her best 
bonnet in the early morning hours, followed by 
her abrupt departure without explanation or 
apology, was also a little disconcerting to any 
one acquainted with her habits. Nancy was re- 
lieved to hear her key in the lock again, and put 
down her work to greet hen 

The door opened and Sheila stood on the 
threshold. Hitty was close behind her, but 
Nancy had eyes only for the child. 

"Don't cry, Miss Dear,** Sheila said, in her 
arms. "I cried hard every night when I was 
gone from you, but now I have come back. My 
father does not want me, and he says that you 
can have me.'* 

'TBe signed a paper," Hitty said. *Tve got 
it in my bag with my specs. If ever he shows 
his face around here we can have the law on 
hun.'* 

'*Can I really have Sheila?" Nancy cried. *1 
can't believe that — ^her father would let her go. 
I can't und^stand it." 

''He's a kind of a poor soul," Hitty said, '^e 
ain't got no real contrivance. .He's glad enoui^ 
to get rid of her." 

"Did he say sor 
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'^ell, nearabout. He has a high-f alutin way 
of taUdnsr but that was the amount of it. He 
knows which side his bread is buttered. He 
ain't nobody's f ooL I'll say that for him." 

**I can't say that you make him out a very 
pleasant character/' Nancy said. ''But he's an 
artist, Hitty. Artists don't react to the same 
set of laws that we do. Thejr're different some* 
how." 

"They ain't so different, when it comes to 
that," Hitty said dryly. 'They won't take a 
hint, but the harder you kick 'em the better for 
all concerned. Don't you go sticking up for 
that low-down loon. He ain't worth it." 

"I suppose he isn't," Nalicy said; 'Tie's a 
pretty poor apology for a man as we understand 
men, Hitty, but there's something about him, — 
a power and a charm that you can't altogether 
discount, even though you have lost every par* 
tide of your respect for him." 

"He has a kind of way," Hitty conceded, '*but 
I ain't one o' them kind o' women that hankers 
much for the society of a man that's once shown 
himself to be more of a sneak than the average." 

"I don't think that I am, either," Nancy said 
gravely. 
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'1 want to be your little girl always/' Sheila 
announced, ''if I may talk now, may 17 And 
Monsieur Dick's, too, and sit on a cushion and 
sew a fine seam, and feast upon strawberries, 
sugar and cream. I want to see Monsieur Didu 
Where is her 

"He's been sick," Nancy said, **but he's get- 
ting better now, I think. I haven't seen him 
for some time, myself/' 

"Don't you love him very much and aren't 
you very sorry?" 

"He probably isn't very sick," Nancy said. 
"I don't think he could be — ^but if he were I 
should be sorry, of course." 

"I don't want him to be sick," Sheila said, 
making herself a nest in Nancy's lap, and curl- 
ing around in it like a kitten. "If he was I 
should be very, very unhappy, and I am tired 
of being unhappy. Miss Dear." 

Nancy's arms closed tight about her little 
body, which was lighter in her arms than she 
had ever known it. "Oh I I'm going to make 
such a strong well, little girl of you," she cried, 
*'and we're going to have so many pleasant 
times together. I'm tired of being unhappy, 
too. Sheila, dear." 



CHAPTER XXI 
Lohengrin and White Satin 

DICK, having la grippe, and doing his 
bewildered best to get pneumonia and gas* 
tritis by creeping out of bed when his tempera* 
ture was highest, and indulging in untram* 
melled orgies of food and drink and exposure to 
draughts, had finally succeeded in making him* 
self physically very miserable indeed. His 
mind had been out of joint for weeks. He 
reached the phase presently of refusing all 
nourishment and spiritual consolation, indis* 
criminately, and finding himself unbenefited by 
these heroic methods, decided in his own mind 
that all was over with him. 

He knew nothing about sickness, having led 
a charmed life in that respect since the measles 
period, and the persistent misery in his inte- 
rior, attacking lung and liver impartially, — to 
say nothing of the top of his head and the back 
of his neck, and as his weakness increased, his 
cardiac region where there was a perpetual pal* 
pitation, and the calves of his legs which set 
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up an ache like that of a recalcitrant tooth,-^ 
persuaded him that such suffering as his must 
be a certain indication of the approaching end. 
He had dismissed his doctor after the first visit, 
and denying himself to visitors, found himself 
alone and apparently in a desperate condition, 
with no one to minister to him but paid de- 
pendents. It was then that the loss of Nancy 
began to assume spectral proportions. He had 
been so long accustomed to think of himself as 
the strong silent lover, equipped with the pa- 
tience and understanding that would outlast all 
the vagaries of Nanc3r'8 adventurous tendencies, 
that it was difficult to readjust himself to a new 
conception of her as a woman that another and 
even less worthy man had so nearly won, — un- 
der his nose. 

He had never thought much of his money 
until it began to acquire the virtue of an alluU 
hest in his mind, an universal solvent that 
would transmute all the baser metals in Nancjr's 
life and the lives of the people in whom Nancy 
was interested, into the pure gold of luxury and 
ease. He knew that the conventional fairy gifts 
would mean very little to her, but he had dream- 
edf when she was ready, of working out with 
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her some practicable and gracious scheme of 
beneficence. There was one power she coveted 
that he could put in her hands, — one way that 
he could befriend and relieve her even before 
she conceded him that prerogative. When he 
learned that she had a fortune of her own his 
hopes came tumbling about his head, and he lay 
disconsolate among the ruins. His creeping^ 
physical disability seemed significant of the 
cataclysmic overthrow of all his dreams and 
desires. From having secretly and in some 
terror arrived at the conclusion that death was 
imminent, he began to look upon such a solution 
of his misery with some favor. 

It was a very gaunt and hollow-eyed cari* 
cature of the Dick she had known that con* 
fronted Nancy, when instigated by Betty, who 
had his illness heavily on her mind, she forced 
her way unannounced into the curious Georgian 
living-room of the suite wherein he was incar* 
cerated. He had been stretched in an attitude 
of abandon on the couch when she opened the 
oak paneled door, but he jumped to his feet in 
a spasm of rage and alarm when he discovered 
that he had a visitor. 

"Go away,*' he said, ^ am not able to see 
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imybody. There's a miBtake. I gave strict 
orders that nobody at all was to be admitted*** 

•*I know, Dick/* Nancy said gently, "don't 
blame your faithful servitors. I thought I 
should have to use a gun on them, but I explain- 
ed to them that you must be looked after/' 

"I don't want to be looked after. I'm all 
right, thank you. Are you alone?" 

''No, Hitty's outside. Betty simply insisted 
on my .bringing her, — ^I don't know why, but 
she said you'd be kinder to me if I did. I 
don't think you're very kind." 

A flicker of a smile crossed Dick's face, which 
seemed to say that if anything could bring back 
a momentary relish of existence the mention of 
Betty's name would be that thing. Nancy saw 
the expression and misinterpreted it. 

**I don't want to see anybody/' Dick repeated 
firmly. **Will you be good enough to go away 
and leave me to my misery?" 

"No, I won't," Nancy said, "I never left any- 
body to their misery yet, and I'm not going to 
begin on you. Of course, if you'd rather see 
Betty, I'll send for her. She seems to know a 
good deal about your habits and customs. You 
look like a monk in that bathrobe. I'm glad 
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you're not a fat man, Dick. It's so very hard to' 
calculate just how much to cut down on starches 
and sweets without injury to the health. What 
are you feeding up on 7* 

"You know very well that I'm not feeding 
up on ansrthing, but if you think you can come 
around here, and dope out one of your darned 
health menus for me, and sit around watching 
me eat it, you are jolly well mistaken. I wish 
you'd go home, Nancy, I don't like you to-day. 
I don't like myself or anybody in this whole 
universe. I'm not fit for human society — don't 
you see I'm not?" 

''You're awful cross, dear." 

''Don't call me dear. I'm not Sheila or one 
of your sick waitresses, you know." 

"SheUa's back." 

"Is sher 

"Don't you care?" 

"Oh, I suppose so." 

"She loves you." 

"She's unique." 

"You told me once there were other giris^ 
Dick." 

"Thejr're all over it by now." 

"Dick, can't I do something for you 7" 
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'Teg, leave me alone." 

^'ve never seen you like this before.'* 

"No, thank God.'' 

**I didn't know you were ever anything but 
tort of smug and superior." 

**Grand description." 

''You ought to be in bed, dear— I didn't mean 
to call you clear, it slipped out, Dicky, — and tak* 
ing nourishment every hour or so. What does 
the doctor say?" 

'Nothing, he's given me up as a bad job." 

"Given you up?" 

"Yes, there's nothing he can do for me." 

"Why, Dick, my dear, what is it?" 

"Oh I lungs or liver or something. I don't 
know." 

"What are you taking, Dickr 

"I tell you I can't take anything," he said, 
misunderstanding her. "It makes me sick to 
eat. Every time I try to eat anything I feel a 
lot worse for it." 

"When did you try last?" 

"Oh, yesterday some time. Now what in the 
name of sense makes a woman shed tears at a 
simple statement like that? I'm not in ahapa 
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to stand this. Once and for all, Nancy, will 
you get out and leave me? I tell you I never 
wanted to see you less in my life. I'll write 
you a letter and apologize if you'll only go, 
now." 

''Oh, ni go," Nancy said. '1 couldn't really 
li>elieve that you wanted me to, — ^thafa all." 

She started for the door — ^but Dick, weakened 
by lack of food, tortured beyond his endurance 
by the sudden assault on his nerves made by 
Nancjr's appearance, gave way to his relief at 
her going an instant too soon. Like a small 
boy in pain he crooked his elbow and covered 
his face with his arm. 

Nancy ran to him and knelt at his side, tak- 
ing his head on her breast. 

*'Dear," she said, **you do want me. We want 
each other. You love me, Dicky, and I am go- 
ing to love you — if you'll only let me look after 
you and nurse you back to health again." 

**I don't want to be nursed," Dick blubbered, 
his head buried in her bosom, **I want to look 
out for you, and take care of you, and — and 
now look at me. You'll never love me after thia» 
Nancy." 
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''Yes, I shaU, dear/' Nancy said. ''I've always 
loved you somehow. If U — ^it'U be the savins 
of me, Dick." 

"Well, then I do want to be nursed. I — ^I 
haven't cried before since I had the measles, 
Nancy." 

'Tm glad you cried, now, then," Nancy said. 

'1 suppose you'll want to be married in the 
courtyard of the Inn," Dick said some weeks 
later, when they were conventionally ensconced 
in Nancy's own drawing-room; Hitty happily 
rattling silverware in the butler's pantry in the 
rear, "with old Triton blowing his wreathed 
horn above us, and all the njrmphs and gar* 
goyles and Hercules as interested spectators* 
Well, go as far as you like. I haven't any 
objection. I'll be married in a Roman bath if 
you want me to, and eat bran biscuit and hygi* 
enic apple sauce for my wedding breakfast." 

"Betty and Preston are going to be married 
at the Inn," Nancy said; "you know her 
mother's an invalid, and they can't have it at 
home. Do you know what I'd like to give them 
as a wedding present?" 

"I don't." 
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**Well, you know, Preston's firm has gone out 
of existence. The war simply killed it. They 
haven't much money ahead, and he may have 
a harder time than he thinks getting located 
again." 

"Yesr 

"I thought Fd like to give them Outside 
Inn for a wedding present. Besides, I don't 
see what else there is to do with it. Ifs mak- 
ing several hundred a month, now, and prom- 
ises to make more.'' 

"Good idea," Dick said. 

**You don't seem exceedingly Interested." 

''Oh, I am," Dick said, ''I'm more interested in 
our wedding than Betty's wedding present, but 
that doesn't imply a lack of merit in your idea. 
You'll want to be married at the Inn, I take 

itr 

'TTou'd let me, wouldn't you?" 

''Sure I'd let you. When a man marries a 
modem girl with all the trappings and the 
suits of modernity, he ought to be prepared to 
take the consequences cheerfully." 

"Then I'm going to surprise you. I don't 
want anything modem at all about my wedding. 
I want it in church with a huge bridal bou- 
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quet and Lohengrin and white satin ; Caroline 
for my matron of honor and Betty for my 
bridesmaid, and Sheila for flower girL I want 
a wedding breakfast at the Ritz and rice and 
old shoes — just all the old traditional things.** 

"Gee whiz/' Dick ejaculated, "is this 
straight, or are you only making it up to sound 
good to me? You can have it anyway you like 
it, you know." 

"That's the way I Uke it," Nancy said. "It's 
good to be a modem girl, but I really prefer to 
be an old-fashioned wife — ^with reservations,'* 
she added hastily. 

"Thaf s what we all come to in the end,** 
Dick said, "no matter how we feel or think 
we feel about it — being modem with reserva- 
tions." 

"I saw Collier Pratt to-day," Nancy said 
suddenly, as she watched a log split apart in the 
fireplace and scatter its tiny shower of sparks, 
*'on the avenue." 

Dick carefully stamped out two smolder* 
ing places on the rug before he answened. 

"Did you?" he said. 

"He had a cheap little creature with hinit 
dark haired in messy cerise." 
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'It may have been his wife. I hear that she's 
living with him again." 

*ls sher 

''Nancy/' Dick said with an effort, after a 
few minutes of silence, ''are you all over that? 
Is it really fair and right of me to take you? 
I've been puzzling over that lately. I want you 
on any terms, you know, as far as I am con- 
cerned, but I'm a sort of monogamist. If a 
woman has once cared for a person, no matter 
who or what that person is, can she ever care 
again in the same way for any one? Isn't it 
pity you feel for me, after allf 

"No it isn't pity," Nancy said slowly. "I 
cared for that man until I found that he was 
the shadow and not the substance. He isn't 
fit to black your shoes, Dick. — ^Besides — ^if — ^if 
it was pify," she added irrelevantly, thaf s the 
way to get me started, you know." 

"If I only have got you started — ^really." 

Nancy crossed the two feet of space betweeni 
them and sank at his feet, leaning her head 
back against his knee while he stroked her 
hair silently. 

"There's one way of proving," she said pres- 
ently, "if — ^if you've made a woman really care 
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for you. I should fhink you'd know that. I 
told you how you'd made me feel about the bri- 
dal bouquet and Lohengrin/* 

"Does that prove something f 

'^Doesn't it?" 

''I suppose it does. You mean ft proves 
that a woman truly loves a man if he's made 
her feel that she wants to be an old-fashioned 



"And mother, Dick," Nancy finished for him 
bravely. 

The End 



* V 



